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ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY —A Hand-in-Hand Approach 


An Editorial 


ONE OF THE most important functions of a state historical society is the 
marking of historic locations no longer in evidence and the preservation of 
certain outstanding sites which are still visible. In volume I, no. 3, of 
Arizoniana, this Society announced the birth of the “Historic Sites Com- 
mittee” and presented an article by Mrs. Emery C. Johnson: “Observations 
on Historical Preservation.” Arizona’s 1960 Antiquities Act was also pub- 
lished as a means of acquainting our members with several phases of the 
preservation of our historic heritage. In volume II. no. 1, three articles 
having significance to the subject of our heritage were printed to further 
the interest in the study of anthropology and history, for these two fields 
of endeavor must work hand-in-hand. “The Meaning of History,” by Dr. 
Louis Bernard Schmidt, “What Is Ethnohistory,” by Dr. Bernard L. Fon- 
tana, and “Historic Site Archaeology,” by Dr..William W. Wasley, define 
the why and how of the closeness of these fields. 

Historic sites are frequently excavated prior to restoration for such 
purposes as learning the details of construction and, to recover specimens 
of man’s handiwork for museum exhibit purposes. Yet, too few reports have 
been made in historic archaeology, and many libraries and museums have 
passed up the opportunities to acquire more information about the early 
American way of life because it was “too recent.” As a result, the business 
catalogues have been thrown away, overlooked, or thought of as useless to 
research. Today, discerning libraries are frantically gathering up and buy- 
ing the old catalogues to enhance the research potential. In this issue then, 
we are printing an article entitled: “A Classification System for Fort Union 
Bottles,” by Mr. Rex Wilson, as a guide for museums and other institutions 
in the identification and classification of bottles. This kind of study is just 
as much a part of history as the study of a particular site or of the people 
who may have lived there. For example, liecmioes want to know what 
kinds of manufactured tools were used, as opposed to what types of articles 
were home-made and peculiar to a site. These and other bits of informa- 
tion contribute to a more intensive study. Following this pattern of informa- 
tion which has been given our readers, we will then, from time to time 
provide other articles relating to the study of artifacts which provide the 
clues to man’s past. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM which fol- 
lows, was devised and first used at 
Fort Union National Monument. It 
may be useful in other areas that are 
faced with the problem of ordering 
large collections of historic bottles. 
It is a revision of that used at Fort 
Union. There were many hundreds 
of bottles to arrange, and improve- 
ments were adopted as the classifi- 
cation progressed. 

It seemed likely that Fort Union 
would sooner or later be faced with 
requests for historic bottles from 
other agencies concerned with an- 
tiquities. That our collection of old 
specimens be carefully examined as 
quickly as possible in order to isolate 
all type specimens so as to prevent 
any loss to the area of any irre- 
placeable type or types, became a 
matter of considerable urgency. The 
problem of classification was no mean 
consideration. In view of the im- 
mense number of vastly different 
shapes and sizes of bottles on hand, 
a flexible and expandable system 
was worked out that has thus far 
shown no serious defects. 

We had almost nothing at Fort 
Union in the way of records to aid 
us in the classification of the differ- 
ent types. Woodward’s paper,' while 
being very comprehensive in most re- 
spects, presented only scanty infor- 


* Mr. Wilson has attended McPherson 
College, Kansas; Phillips University, Okla- 
homa and University of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man. His tours of duty with the National 
Park Service have been at Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, Mesa Verde National 
Park, and as an archaeologist at Ocmulgee 
and Fort Union National Monuments. He is 
currently stationed at Fort Laramie National 
Historic Site, Fort Laramie, Wyoming. Other 
articles by Wilson in the matter of historic 
archaeology have appeared in El Palacio and 
in the Annals of Wyoming. 
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A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


FOR 19tH CENTURY BOTTLES 
By Rex L. Witson*® 


mation on the bottles recovered in 
the excavations at Fort Union. Cor- 
respondence with scores of bottle 
manufacturers and with glass com- | 
panies in existence during the 1851- 
1891 period resulted in only the slight- 
est addition to our file of information. 


Illustrations of any kind would have 
been of inestimable help in the order- | 
ing of the collection, but we were 

able to avail ourselves of almost noth- | 
ing of this nature. We therefore ad- | 
dressed the problem by arbitrarily 
classifying the bottles according to 
obvious or presumed uses. Noting 
at once that we had a most impres- 
sive lot of beer bottles, we separated 
them from all the other specimens 
and, thereafter, referred to that group 
as CLASS I. In the same manner, we 
assigned all soda, ginger beer and 
other soft drink bottles to CLASS II; 


nm 


all wine, whiskey, bitters, stout, ale 
and other intoxicants were placed in 
CLASS III; toiletry bottles, including 
hair oil, bay rum and perfume were 
assigned to CLASS IV. Known culli- | 
nary specimens which contained food, 
or those which would most likely be 
associated with the preparation of 
food, and the variety of miscellaneous 


bottles likely to be found in the home § 


such as glue, snuff and shoe polish § 
were placed in CLASS V; most of our 
ink containers were easily isolated 


and made up CLASS VI. All bottles J 


known to have originally contained 
medicine, and those that appeared to 
be designed to contain medicines } 
were designated CLASS VII. Those 
defying identification were placed in 
a class pending more complete infor- | 
mation. 
The classification system we used 
for the Fort Union bottle collection 
is simple, easy to follow and requires 
little in the way of gadgets and sup- 
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plies. We found plain white 3” x 5” 
filing cards very handy upon which 
to record the essential descriptive data 
for the different types. The data ap- 
pear in code, each major distinguish- 
ing feature of the bottle is assigned 
a number, e.g., base 1; body 2; shoul- 
der 3; neck 4; etc. (Fig. 1). Under 
these sectional divisions, each pos- 
sible characteristic within that area 
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is given a letter, thus: 


Shape 
1. Base 

a. Flat k. Hexagonal 

b. Convex Octagonal 
c. Concave m. 10-sided 

d. Lenticular n. 12-sided 

e. Round o. Irregular 

f. Oval p. Impressed 


g. Triangular 
h. Rectangular 


stamp 
q. Relief stamp 


i. Square r. Mold marks 
j. Pentagonal 
2. Body 
a. Cylindrical p. Anthropomor- 
b. Oval phic effigy 


c. Pyramidal 


q. Zoomorphic 


d. Conical effigy 

e. Rectangular r. Representa- 

f. Square tion of in- 
g. Pentagonal animate ob- 
h. Hexagonal ject 


i. Octagonal 


s. Relief label 


j. 10-sided t. Impressed 
k. 12-sided stamp 
l. Paneled u. Vertical 
m. Fluted mold marks 
n. Expanding v. Rotated in 
from base mold 
o. Contracting w. Ornate 
from base x. Other 
3. Shoulder 
a. None f. Terraced 
b. Square g. Blown label 
c. Round h. Impressed 
d. Pyramidal stamp 
e. Conical 
4. Neck 
a. Cylindrical d. Banded 
b. Conical e. Ornate 
c. Bulbous f. None 


g. Rough where _h. Other 
finish applied 


5. Neck finish (Plate I)? 


a. Type a h. Type h 
b. Type b i. Type i 
c. Type c j. Type j 
d. Type d k. Type k 
e. Type e Type | 
f. Type f m. Type m 
g. Type g n. Other 
Color 
1. Amber 6. Crystal 
2. Black 7. Green 
3. Blue 8. Amethyst 
4. Brown 9. White 
5. Crockery 10. Wine 
Material 
1. Earthenware 
a. Glazed b. Unglazed 
2. Glass 


a. Transparent 
b. Translucent 
c. Opaque 


d. Opalescent 
e. Bubbly 
f. Other 


Measurements with no more than 
a 1/16” margin of error were made 
of all specimens in order that the 
catalog card for a particular bottle 
would accurately reflect its charac- 
teristics, but we frequently found that 
several bottles possessed identical 
characteristics except for slight dif- 
ferences in height. Most bottles of 
the period represented (1851-1891) 
were blown in molds, and the neck 
finishes were put on as a separate 
operation. We felt it logical to as- 
sume that no two specimens would 
be absolutely identical. Since no ma- 
chine-made bottles exactly alike ap- 
peared on the market until after the 
turn of the century, and because vari- 
ations in the hand-made ones, espe- 
cially in height, is very common, we 
allowed a range of variation of around 
14” (4” plus or minus either way ) 
in overall height. Thus, a duplicate 
bottle might vary as much as 14” in 
total height from the type specimens, 
while being alike in all other respects. 
Maximum measurements of a speci- 
men were written on the card in ac- 
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cordance with the classification key 
in this way: 
Dimensions 
1. Overall height 
a. Base to shoulder 
b. Shoulder to neck terminus 
2. Base diameter 
3. Neck terminus diameter 
a. Outside 
b. Inside 
4. Capacity (ounces volume ) 


CLASS I Type Yo. 73 
Shape: ceqr Dimensions: 1 11 11/16" 
2 a 4 1/6" 
de b 
&e 
$8 3 
s 
Color: 1 b 3/4" 
ca, 25 ozs. 
Material: 2 Catalog Yo. 3534 


Pig. 


On the reverse side of each card 
there appears a sketch of the base 
of the bottle which is described on 
the obverse side (Fig. 2). These data 
are extremely useful because many 
specimens differ only in the charac- 
teristics of their bases. Often it also 
seemed desirable to sketch blown let- 
ters or decorations appearing on the 
body of a specimen. 

Before each specimen was studied 
it was carefully washed in plain, clear 
water and its capacity was deter- 

. mined. Then it was dried and given 
a temporary masking type label which 
indicated its capacity. If a label re- 
mained on the bottle, that label was 
carefully cleaned with a soft artist’s 
brush or with a soft damp cloth and 
treated with an ambroid preservative 
and waterproofing solution prior to 
its immersion in water. The collec- 
tion included many original labels 
which clearly indicated the bottles’ 
contents. 

Every bottle was typed. As each 
was handled its characteristics were 
noted on a 3” x 5” file card if it rep- 
resented a new type, and a type num- 
ber was assigned to that particular 


specimen. Another small piece of 
masking tape was used for this pur- 
pose. In this way the 3” x 5” cards 
accumulated in direct ratio to the 
number of types and as each new 
bottle was handled it could be quickly 
checked against the cards. By check- 
ing each new specimen against the 
3” x 5” cards any duplicate bottle 
could be quickly recognized and 
given a label indicating which type 


Fig. 2 


of bottle it was a duplicate of. 


All bottles of the same type were 
grouped together so that after all 
specimens of a particular class were 
classified the best bottle in each group 
was set aside to make up the type 
collection to remain on deposit in the 
museum collection of the area. Each 
type specimen was temporarily la- 
beled until it could be catalogued into 
the collection, after which the tem- 
porary label was removed. All dupli- 
cate bottles were stored apart from 
the type specimens and all were given 
a temporary masking tape label. 

After we had completed the bottle 


classification we would occasionally | 


receive another specimen. This pro- 
cedure was followed to ascertain 
whether the new bottle was a dupli- 
cate or a new type: 

1. Determine the class of the bottle, 

2. Note the most obvious character- 
istics, 

3. Compare these characteristics 
with the sketches on the reverse sides 
of the type cards, 

4. Pull the type cards that appear 
to be similar to the bottle in ques- 
tion, and 
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5. Compare the bottle in question 
with the data on the obverse side of 
the card. 

We were at all times on the alert 
for intrusive bottles, i.e., bottles which 
were deposited subsequent to the 
abandonment of the fort and thus 
necessarily representing a date later 
than the occupation of the area by 
the military. Certain rudimentary 
clues as to the antiquity of a speci- 
men were kept constantly in mind 
thus preventing the inclusion of later 
bottles in the collection. 


Around 1900 a new type bottle 
closure was introduced which met 
with immediate and universal ap- 
proval. The metal crown cap, as we 
know it today on beer and pop bot- 
tles, was placed on the market at 
that time and was unknown before 
the abandonment of Fort Union. 
Therefore, any bottle found on the 
site with provisions for the metal cap 
closure had to be intrusive (Fig. 3). 


Pasteurization was unknown in the 
brewing industry prior to 1873*, and 
it was only following this discovery 
that beer was sold in bottles. No beer 
bottles found on a site could have 
been deposited before that date since 
none had been made before then. 

In 1903 bottles came to be turned 
out by fully automatic machinery‘. 
Thereafter, two bottles of the same 
kind produced by the same machine 
were likely to be absolutely identi- 
cal. This could not possibly have oc- 
curred during earlier times when bot- 
tles were hand blown or blown in 
molds. Therefore, two bottles which 
are absolutely identical would cer- 
tainly be of the post 1903 period. 

Machine-made bottles were turned 
out in their final form, thereby elim- 
inating the second step of the oper- 
ation, that of affixing the neck fin- 
ish. Bottles made in the traditional 
manner, requiring two operations, are 
always rough and irregular in the 
neck area where the two pieces were 


Plate I 


joined together (Plate 1); modern bot- 
tles are perfectly smooth at this point 
(Fig. 3). 

Most bottles did not appreciably 
change in form between 1860 and 
1890. “Pontil marks” (Fig. 4) do not 
generally occur after about 1860. The 
pontil mark appears in the form of a 
circular scar on the base of a speci- 
men and is the result of a pontil rod 
being attached with a gob of molten 
glass to the bottle’s base while the 
neck finish was being affixed. After 
the completion of this second step, 
the pontil was given a sharp whack 
to remove it from the base which re- 
sulted in a small, rough scar.* 

A vertical mold mark, sometimes 
barely discernible, commonly occurs 
on the neck finish of a machine-made 
bottle (Fig. 3)* which is a continu- 
ation of the mark appearing on the 
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body. Hand-blown or mold-blown 
bottles which required finishing the 
neck as a separate operation never 
have this continuous mold mark. 

After specimens to be retained were 
selected, pertinent descriptive data 
that had not been noted on the type 
cards, e.g., chips, labels, cracks, etc., 
were combined with the data on the 
3” x 5” cards to provide a full de- 
scription of each bottle on the catalog 
cards. 

The work at Fort Union was never 
meant to be a comprehensive study. 
On the contrary, it was an expedient 
used in accordance with an established 
deadline. Further study of the col- 
lection will likely reveal discrepancies 
in this typing system. Each bottle in 
the museum collection has its own cat- 
alog card which fully describes that 
particular specimen. If, at a later 
date, errors in classification are dis- 
covered, appropriate corrections can 


be made on the catalog cards and 
the 3” x 5” type cards. 

As we honored requests for speci- 
mens from other agencies or from 
other National Park Service areas, we 
made selections from our stock of 
duplicates, knowing that we had re- 
tained the best of each type. We also 
knew exactly what we had given 
away. 

NOTES 
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3. Woodward, loc. cit. 
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A 20TH CENTURY ADVENTURE 


WITH JUAN MATEO MANJE 


By Greorce W. CHAMBERS*® 


JUAN MATEO MANJE was an old and 
close companion. After all, Arizona 
Silhouettes had lived with him for 
almost three years during our work 
with the late Harry J. Karnes, who 
translated Manje’s Luz de Tierra In- 
cognita, from the Francisco Fernan- 
dez del Castillo Spanish version; the 
first English translation we published 
in 1954. This was the day-by-day 
diary of Manje from February 1, 1694, 
through April 15, 1701, covering seven 
major trips of discovery with Fray 
Eusebio Francisco Kino. These two 
explorers covered 7,500 miles of un- 
known territory; 4,675 miles of which 
were traveled in 200 days. It was 
my intention to present some hither- 
to unknown history in the life of 
Manje, but in researching for the 
particular event in mind, I found 
that it was not entirely unknown, 
nor unpublished. The enthusiasm for 
the subject, perhaps stemmed more 
from the excitement of the discovery 
of the original documents rather than 
from their historical importance. It 
is still a good story; like prospecting 
for gold. No matter how small the 
nugget, the fire of excitement can 
burn hot. In this case, it was a big 
nugget, because of the closeness of 
this man to our publication of his 
work. 

In mid-March of 1959, Mrs. Cham- 
bers and I started for the interior of 
Mexico with neither itinerary nor time 
schedule. Our first stop was at Casas 
Grandes Nuevas, Chihuahua, to visit 
Dr. Charles C. DiPeso, Director of 


* George W. Chambers, publisher of Ari- 
zona Silhouettes, is on the Board of Direc- 
tors of this Society, and a member, Board of 
Regents. His enviable reputation as a savant 
of Western Americana and Borderlands his- 
tory is evidenced by “Project Parral’”. 
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the Amerind Foundation, who at this 
time was in charge of the “Joint Casas 
Grandes Expedition,” excavating the 
Casas Grandes ruin. Dr. DiPeso sug- 
gested that we stop at Parral, Chi- 
huahua, some 465 miles to the south- 
east for a look at El Archivo del Hi- 
dalgo del Parral. He felt that this 
could well be the most important 
one in existence, relative to the Co- 
lonial period of Nueva Vizcaya. Al- 
though Durango was the early offi- 
cial capital, Parral was the military 
and actual capital through the late 
1700's. 


On our arrival at the Archives, 
next to the Presidente’s quarters in 
Plaza Principal, we were received 
with every courtesy. We found, how- 
ever, no one who could decipher the 
17th century Spanish but we did ex- 
amine a large amount of material. 
There was some order, but most of 
the older documents were in legajos 
—wrapped in manila paper bundles 
and dated. We soon found that the 
years were not in sequence and the 
contents of the bundles did not nec- 
essarily correspond with the dates, 
as marked. Nonetheless, we were 
thoroughly impressed by the fact that 
we had been privileged to see and 
touch a little-known collection of doc- 
uments that probably imprisoned the 
rarest history of Nueva Vizcaya—ma- 
terial that might well be of inestim- 
able value to researchers of South- 
western Americana in several fields. 
At the moment, the problem was too 
big and with nearly a million pages 
of hand-written manuscripts staring 
us in the face we resolved to discuss 
the Archives with others. 

Several weeks and 5,000 miles later, 
we returned to Tucson with enthusi- 
asm still burning. We contacted Dr. 
Renalto Rosaldo, Head of the Ro- 
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mance Language Department at The 
University of Arizona, who was teach- 
ing a summer school session at Gua- 
dalajara. Dr. Rosaldo, a scholar of 
Mexican history, a linguist of note, 
is also an accomplished paleographer. 
He agreed to meet us in Parral, along 
with Dr. DiPeso. At this point sev- 
eral questions remained unanswered: 
Assuming the cores from the diamond 
drill holes to be sunk into the Archives 
came up with enough pay dirt — as- 
suming that the job of making an in- 
ventory were possible — what would 
we accomplish, other than satisfying 
ourselves? These Archives had been 
reasonably well preserved by the 
people of Parral since 1830, but we 
knew that no organized effort to main- 
tain a system of storage, protection 
from the elements, or sustained use 
of an index had been undertaken. 
What order was necessary to make 
the material useful? The obvious an- 
swer was to microfilm it. We called 
Mr. Samuel Freedman, Micro Photo, 
Inc., of Cleveland, who met us in 
El Paso on August 25, 1959. The en- 
tire party then met at Parral within 
a few days. 


The first day was one of reconnais- 
sance with the various problems _ be- 
ing considered. The Archives had 
to be put in order and a useful index 
made. Mr. Freedman examined the 
manuscripts and studied the problems 
of microfilming. Needless to say, the 
big problem was that of underwriting 
the project. With specific plans in 
mind, we returned home, setting the 
date for our next trip: the one in 
which we would begin to arrange and 
microfilm the documents. On our 
third working trip, in January 1960, 
Dr. Robert Anderson of the Romance 
Language Department at The Univer- 
sity of Arizona, also an accomplished 
paleographer, became a member of 
the party. Some of the group had 
traveled by plane; Mr. Byron Ivan- 
covich of Tucson, a dedicated student 


of Southwestern Americana, had left 
by car with boxes and supplies needed 
for repairing and storing the manu- 
scripts for microfilming. On Janu- 
ary 20th, we went to work; the day 
was gloomy and it was bitter cold. 
The crowded room was illuminated 
by only two 40 watt bulbs. We worked 
with sweaters and topcoats on and 
our feet in cardboard boxes filled 
with paper. Mrs. Chambers kept us 
going with hot coffee, and the girls 
in the Archives brought in dulces of 
various sorts. About 11:00 in the 
morning, Byron Ivancovich shouted 
he had found something. He read 
the title of the legajo: “Administra- 
tivo. Expediente sobre la prision del 
Capitan Don Juan Mateo Manje, 
acusado por los Jesuits.” Without time 
to examine this further, Dr. Rosaldo 
did confirm the fact that Capitan Don 
Juan Mateo Manje was actually im- 
prisoned for several weeks in the jail 
of Hidalgo del Parral, probably in 
the same jail that is still in service, 
next door to the Archives, 253 years 
ago. Why had Manje, devout Jesuit 
and close companion of Father Kino, 
gotten himself into this kind of trou- 
ble? Dr. Anderson translated the 
document and it is in the following 
paragraphs that I shall try to pro- 
vide a brief digest of the accusa- 
tions, the testimonies and Manje’s 
statement. After you have read this 
digest, you will recognize that Manje’s 
experience in the military capital of 
Nueva Vizcaya was not unknown. 
Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton’s 
Rim of Christendom confirms this in- 
formation well. Nevertheless the mat- 
ter was new to us, and it was quite 
a thrill to cross Manje’s trail again 
and to have in our hands the original 
documents, describing the event. We 
shall never rest until we find the 
additional supporting manuscripts. 


In 1706, the year before all this 
happened, Manje had been elevated 
to the rank of General and had in- 
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dicated the hope that a new garri- 
son would be established by the Vice- 
roy in his home town of Bacanuche 
on the upper Sonora River, with him- 
self in command. Despite this added 
prestige he is referred to in most of 
these documents as Captain Manje. 
The trouble started when Don Manje 
wrote and circulated a report, signed 
by himself and several other persons, 
that stirred the ire of the Reverend 
Father Francisco Maria Picolo, of the 
Society of Jesus and visitador of the 
missions in the area. Then, Don Juan 
Fernandez de Cordova, Governor and 
Capitan-General of Nueva Vizcaya, 
wrote to Capitan Francisco Pacheco 
Zevallos in Sonora, telling of a re- 
port written to him by the Rever- 
end Father Picolo, who reported that 
he and the other reverend fathers are 
“disconsolate, pained and mortified” 
to learn that Manje has written a re- 
port, which is “injurious to the 
priestly, religious, and apostolic of- 
fice they fill, and in which are ex- 
pressed statements against the de- 
cency of the religion, against the 
teaching of the doctrine, against the 
honor of the Society of Jesus, against 
the good name of the missionaries, 
against the welfare of the Indians, 
and against the well-being of every- 
one, such as would not be said of 
even the most dissolute men in the 
world.” Picolo said that if there is 
no remedy for such “scandal,” he 
would order all the fathers to leave 
the province, because they should not 
have to live where “neither their holy 
religion, nor they themselves, nor 
their ministry to the Indians enjoy 
the reputation that is necessary to 
obtain the desired effect of benefit- 
ting Souls.” He further recalled the 
good work the Jesuits had done in 
bringing the Indians into submission 
to the crown, and he mentioned the 
great extent to which they had to go 
in their work. 


Cordova read the complaint, then 


issued an order for the arrest of 
Manje, who is to be brought to the 
jail in Parral. All his goods and pos- 
sessions are to be seized and depos- 
ited with the proper authority. Steps 
are to be taken to determine the ac- 
curacy of the above report given by 
Picolo and of the report written by 
Manje. Witnesses are to be found 
who signed the report, and they are 
to reveal the contents of it. Corporal 
Asensio Dominguez is to be the ar- 
resting officer of Manje. The for- 
mer is of the royal presidio at Janos. 
Cordova orders that the present writ 
be sent to Zevallos, and that he pro- 
ceed to carry out the above orders, 
and that the Province of Sonora is 
to cooperate with him fully. Zevallos 
received the orders nearly a month 
later and proceeded to carry them 
out. Corporal Dominguez went to 
the dwelling of Manje and arrested 
him. The only account we have of 
the actual arrest is that written by 
Manje in a letter in which he iden- 
tified himself in the proper legal 
manner, and proceeded to say to Juan 
Fernandez de Cordova, Governor and 
Capitan-General of the Province of 
Nueva Vizcaya: 

Your Lordship’s having been pleased to 
send an order to a soldier of the royal Pre- 
sidio at Janos, named Asensio Dominguez, 
without the intervention of the Alcalde 
Mayor of the Province, to whom I was sub- 
ordinate, said soldier showed me your Lord- 
ship’s letter, the contents of which ex- 
pressed in substance the following: 

‘As soon as you see this letter, you 
will go to the dwelling of Juan Mateo 
Manje and there you will arrest this 
person; once he is taken, with great 
caution and in handcuffs you will send 
him to the prisen in this town.’ 

In the execution of this order, immedi- 
ately and on the spot, the greatest severity, 
publicity, and ignominy, and with accel- 
erated action, with contempt for my _per- 
son, for positions I have occupied, and for 
the privileges of my house, they forced me 
to mount, arrested and bound, on a strange 
mule belonging to the priest of the juris- 
diction, which happened to be at hand, 
without granting me recourse, time, nor 
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opportunity to seek mounts of my own gait 
nor to prepare myself to come as a prisoner 
the long distance of two hundred leagues, 
nor to obtain provisions for either the sus- 
tainance of my body or the adornment of 
my person. They trampled over every- 
thing, leaving my house, my wife, and my 
family in the greatest affliction and confu- 
sion, which I leave to the immense under- 
standing of your Lordship. And not the 
least was the property of others from whose 
utility and profits I met my obligations, and 
placing in danger my credit, because I am 
responsible for said property. I suffered all 
these contingencies because of the pre- 
cepts of your Lordship, which motivated 
me to the quick cbedience that I always 
profess to the royal Ministers. Notwith- 
standing the occurrence of a variety of 
obstacles and difficulties while passing as 
a prisoner with manifest risk of my life 
through the enemies who invade the fron- 
tier and with much toil and want, I trav- 
eled the long route until I arrived at this 
town the last day of February past. [Ap- 
parently this trip took a month to make.] 
Because of the peremptory limit of the law 
has passed, because your Lordship’s letter 
does not express the motive for my imprison- 
ment and because I am unaware that any 
transgression has occurred and because I 
am confused, in case someone has raised 
against me some testimony of the kind to 
which men are always exposed, Your Lord- 
ship, by virtue of justice, must deign to 
give me a written explanation of my im- 
prisonment. For all of which—I beg that 
Your Lordship issue a decree and an order, 
with your customary rectitude and clem- 
ency, according to my petition, and cogni- 
zant of the fact that I have no money to 
«buy stamped paper, that you judge this 
paper sufficient and valid, for in so doing, 
I shall receive good and mercy with the 
Justice I am petitioning. I swear in the 
proper form that this petition is not one 
of malice; rather it is for the purpose of 
getting the facts concerning my imprison- 
ment. In whatever is necessary I implore 
the royal aid of your Lordship : 


This is quite a vivid description, 
and perhaps even a bit colored. The 
possessions are sequestered and _ in- 
ventoried on the spot. The list is an 
enlightening one for those interested 
in knowing what a well-to-do Span- 
ish General might own in those days. 
Among the possessions was a book 
of accounts, which listed a debt owed 


to Manje by Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino in the amount of 105 pesos and 
2 reales — quite a sizeable sum for 
the times. After a half-dozen pages, 
or so, of inventoried items, a docu- 
ment reveals that all said goods were 
deposited with Captain Simon Romo, 
who has taken the inventory and will 
be in charge of the possessions until 
Manje’s release. There is no fur- 
ther evidence of what happened to 
them. 


Zevallos proceeded in the secret 
investigation of the case and _ pro- 
duced 17 witnesses, who swore that 
the report written by Manje con- 
tained nothing to the discredit of 
the Jesuits, that it was written be- 
cause the fathers would no longer 
administer the holy sacraments, nor 
permit burials to those from sur- 
rounding areas who would come with 
their dead. Nearly everyone of the 
witnesses mentions the fact that In- 
dians are no longer being given in 
repartimiento, and that as a result, 
the crops are failing and much is 
being lost. Even the diezmo, or tithe 
for the church is suffering. Each wit- 
ness is asked to declare whether he 
should be disqualified on any basis, 
and one answers that he should not, 
even though he is related to Manje 
by marriage. Another swears that he, 
too, has told the truth and should not 
be disqualified simply because he is 
married to a cousin of Manje. 


Zevallos now inserted a writ of his 
own, stating that it has come to his 
knowledge that the report written by 
Manje is in the possession of one Capi- 
tan Pedro de Peralta. He orders the 
latter to produce it, so that it may 
become part of the official record. 
There is no copy of it in the docu- 
ments from the Parral Archives that 
we have seen so far. Paralta did say 
that he would cooperate and deliver 
the report. Zevallos says that Peralta 
did as he promised, and he included 
Manje’s report in his ‘full report to 
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Cordova. Manje’s report was four 
pages long, says Corporal Zevallos. 

We jump back to Parral after the 
investigation and discover that the 
Governor and Capitan-General Don 
Juan Fernandez de Cordova, has or- 
dered that Manje be released and 
that all his goods be restored to him. 
The reason is that the Governor has 
seen the report, and probably much 
more important is that “in consider- 
ation of the written reports that His 
Lordship has from several fathers and 
superiors of the Society of Jesus in 
which they ask him to suspend this 
suit without bringing charges against 
the prisoner because of the trouble- 
some effects which they suggest to 
His Lordship can result from the pub- 
lication of the judgment . . .” he felt 
it only right to release Manje. 

Manje was released but refused to 
leave town. On the contrary, the 
Royal Scribe, Matheo de Cuen, now 
enters the picture with an account 
of a heated conversation he heard 
between Manje and the Governor. 
The latter asked the scribe to take 
down everything that was said as 
evidence. Manje has just informed 
the Governor that he knows that as 
soon as he was arrested, two fathers 
in Sonora gathered together all the 
Indians of the area and preached to 
them that they, the fathers, were so 
powerful that they could do anything, 


THE HISTORICAL 


THROUGHOUT THIS JOURNAL, on the 
Society stationery and mailing pieces, 
there appears a symbol in connection 
with the organization title. This “iden- 
tification” mark is one of the two al- 


for they could have Spaniards re- 
moved from the area, just as they 
had had Manje removed. The Gov- 
ernor asked Manje to prove such a 
charge, but the latter refused. Cor- 
dova threatened him again with jail, 
but Manje remained unmoved, say- 
ing, “You may do as you wish, even 
to cutting off my head.” So he was 
reincarcerated in April, only a short 
while after his release from the same 
jail. There is no further record of 
what happened. 


Along with Dr. Bolton’s wish, we 
hope that this record will turn up 
somewhere in the Parral Archives. 
Our 20th Century adventure with 
Juan Mateo Manje has come to a 
close but the rest of the case will 
make interesting reading and histori- 
ans will welcome additional light on 
this colorful Spanish General. After 
five weeks of seven days each in mi- 
crofilming—the entire Colonial Per- 
iod of 1632 to 1821 was in order, in- 
dexed, boxed and labeled for perma- 
nent preservation, in dust proof stacks 
built for the purpose of Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin. Some 30,000 ieet 
of 35mm film were used to make a 
permanent record of more than 360,- 
000 manuscript pages, which have 
been indexed. The negative has been 
processed and copies made. The Pa- 
rral Archives will be forever avail- 


able. 
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chemists’ symbols for copper. It has 
been officially adopted by this So- 
ciety. Arizona is, of course, the cop- 
per state. 
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VIGNETTES OF ARIZONA PIONEERS 


dedicated to those Arizonians whose deeds have made them legendary 
HENRY CLAY HOOKER: 
KING OF THE SIERRA BONITA 


By GertrupE 


PERHAPS NO OTHER individual in 
southern Arizona had a stronger in- 
fluence upon the cattle industry of 
that region during the territorial per- 
iod than did Colonel’ Henry Clay 
Hooker, an influence which is strongly 
evident even today. A man of ster- 
ling character, kindly, humorous, con- 
siderate, yet at the same time proud 
and ambitious, it was said of him that 
he had “no use whatever for scrubs 
of either the human or brute kind.” 

Henry Clay was born on January 
10, 1828, in Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire. Of sturdy New England stock, 
he was a descendant on the paternal 
side of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, 
pastor of Newtown (Cambridge), 
Massachusetts, and of the Reverend 
John Hooker of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. His maternal grandfather, 
the Reverend Barker Gay, was the 
first pastor of Hinsdale. 


A very strict religious influence at 
home, together with the fact that the 
family was a large one and Hooker 
felt he must make his own way in 
the world, caused him to leave his 
father’s farm at Hinsdale while still 
‘quite young. Unlike the other mem- 
bers of his family, he did not receive 
a college education. Hooker went first 
to Kansas City, Missouri, where he 
stayed with friends while employed 
in a general merchandise store. In 
the course of his work he dealt with 


* Gertrude Hill, Phoenix born, holds de- 
grees in Anthropology from The University 
of Arizona and in Library Science from the 
University of Denver. She has authored nu- 
merous articles and book reviews for vari- 
ous periodicals. She is presently employed 
as Special Collections Librarian, Matthews 
Library, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona. 


HENRY C. HOOKER 


numerous California and Salt Lake 
immigrants and is said to have gained 
a considerable amount of experience 
as an Indian trader. About a year 
later Hooker went to New York, 
where he remained for a time before 
embarking by steamer for California. 


In 1853, he settled in Placerville, 
El Dorado County, at a time when 
that town was experiencing a lively 
activity in mining. Here he engaged 
successfully in the general mercan- 
tile trade, as well as the stock busi- 
ness, driving cattle from California 
to Nevada for sale at the mines. On 
March 19, 1856, Hooker was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Rockwell of Placer- 
ville. Two sons, Edwin R. and Jo- 
seph M., and a daughter, Ida, were 
born of this union. 

Some time in 1866, Hooker’s busi- 
ness building, home, and entire stock 
of merchandise, on which he carried 
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no insurance, were destroyed by fire, 
leaving him with only a few hun- 
dred dollars. He hit upon an ingen- 
ious plan to recover his financial loss- 
es. From ranchers in the vicinity he 
secured some 500 turkeys at $1.50 
each, driving them overland to Car- 
son City, Nevada, where he sold the 
birds at $5.00 a head. The proceeds 
from this transaction enabled him to 
make a fresh start in business. 


Hooker came to Arizona in 1866 as 
a partner of Captain Hugh L. Hinds 
and general business manager for the 
firm of Hinds & Hooker. Hinds held 
a government contract for supplying 
the military posts and Indian agen- 
cies of the Territory with beef. 
Apache raids made it necessary to 
import cattle from California, Mexico, 
and Texas, as it was impossible to 
turn stock loose on the open range 
for grazing and breeding. In 1868, 
Colonel Hooker attempted to range 
cattle in the Williamson Valley north- 
west of Prescott but was forced out 
by Indians. The following year a sim- 
ilar venture on Babocomari Creek in 
the vicinity of Fort Crittenden was 
unsuccessful. That winter (1869-70) 
Hooker moved his herd of 4,000 head 
to the Baboquivari Valley in the Pap- 
ago country southwest of Tucson, 
where his losses, he felt, were very 
slight, approximately 400 animals.‘ 

When the Hinds & Hooker contract 
ended, some time prior to July 1, 
1871, the Colonel went to San Fran- 
cisco, where his family lived, not ex- 
pecting to return to Arizona. Wil- 
liam B. Hooper and Company of the 
Bay City, which operated freight 
teams between Yuma and E] Paso, 
secured a two-year contract similar 
to the one previously held by Hinds 
& Hooker. This company soon found 
itself unable to handle such a large 
contract, which required more than 
30,000 head of cattle averaging over 
800 pounds apiece. Henry C. Hooker 
returned to Arizona as a partner of 


James M. Barney and William B. 
Hooper to take over this phase of the 
business. 


In the year 1872, part of a cattle 
herd remaining after completing the 
contracts was being held by Hooker 
and his men in the Oak Grove-Point 
of Mountain area of the Galiuro 
Range northwest of the present town 
of Willcox. During the night there 
was a stampede. Later, the cattle 
were located in a stretch of wet, 
grassy meadow in the Sulphur Springs 
Valley. The potentialities of the area, 
with its abundant water and lush 
grass, appealed strongly to Hooker. 
That same year he homesteaded the 
place where the cattle were found 
after the stampede, and in partner- 
ship with James M. Barney estab- 
lished the Sierra Bonita Ranch, to- 
day the oldest continuously operated 
cattle spread in Arizona.6 Lying be- 
tween the Graham Mountain and the 
Galiuro Range at an elevation of some 
4400 feet, it encompassed an area ap- 
proximately 30 miles long by 27 miles 
wide. Hooker’s famous Crooked H 
brand ()-() was adopted soon 
after. A few years later, Colonel 
Hooker purchased Barney’s interest 
in the ranch,” 


Hooker's extreme vigilance with re- 
gard to Indians while crossing the 
country between the various forts and 
agencies in the course of his contract- 
ing business earned him the respect 
of Cochise and other Apaches, who 
nicknamed him Captu. He often gave 
the Indians cattle and always dealt 
fairly with them; hence his home was 
never attacked, although a great deal 
of stock was stolen and over 40 men 
in his employ were killed over a per- 
iod of some 20 years.® 

The Sierra Bonita Ranch was first 
used for herding beef cattle to sup- 
ply the various Apache reservations 
and the army posts. Sometimes as 
many as 10,000 head grazed in the 
valley at one time. Hooker constantly 
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improved his stock, culling out the 
low grade animals and introducing 
thoroughbred bulls of the Shorthorn 
(Durham) and Hereford _ breeds. 
Through experience, he came to rely 
exclusively upon the Hereford for its 
hardy nature and general adaptabil- 
ity to range life.? Quality rather than 
quantity was of the utmost importance 
in his concept of cattle raising. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
Sierra Bonita, the breeding of high 
grade horses was added to the grow- 
ing roster of Colonel Hooker's under- 
takings. These fine animals, famed 
throughout the Southwest, were raised 
for sale both as saddle and as car- 
riage horses, furnishing a large part 
of the ranch income until the lat- 
ter part of Hooker's life. A dairy 
herd, Poland China hogs, poultry, and 
a kennel of greyhounds formed suc- 
cessful additions to the ranch’s basic 
activities of beef cattle and horse rais- 
ing. 

Colonel Hooker early realized the 
importance of providing supplemen- 
tary feed for his livestock. His well- 
watered range permitted the exten- 
sive planting of blue grass, clover, red- 
top, timothy and alfalfa, which were 
cut and stored for hay. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn and vegetables were also 
grown. A farsighted individual, as 
-well as a strong believer in progress 
and improvement, he foresaw great 
changes in cattle raising methods— 
the passing of the open range with 
its large herds and the substitution 
of smaller herds, often under fence, 
carefully watered and fed. 


As the opportunity presented itself, 
Hooker acquired other property in the 
vicinity. By 1884, he owned six ad- 
ditional ranches adjacent to the Sierra 
Bonita, all used for both agricultural 
and stock raising purposes.'® Hous- 
ing for employees, fenced pastures, 
corrals, a blacksmith shop, stables and 
other outbuildings, reservoirs, two 
large ponds stocked with German 


carp and many other improvements 
were gradually added to the home 
ranch as time went on. In 1885, he 
purchased Hooker’s Hot Springs in 
the Galiuro Mountains and bettered 
the living quarters at this favorite re- 
treat for invalids. 

That same year Hooker became a 
member of the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society, of which he was an 
active and interested supporter for 
the remainder of his life. Early in 
1898 he was appointed Vice President 
“in and for Cochise County, A. T.”" 

A new venture on the part of Colo- 
nel Hooker was launched in the fall 
of 1888: the fattening of cattle for 
market. Selecting 1,200 head of young 
steers, he drove them overland to the 
Hatch Ranch in the Salt River Val- 
ley, where he purchased 1,000 tons 
of alfalfa hay for feeding to his stock, 
if required.'’2 This highly successful 
undertaking encouraged other south- 
ern Arizona ranchers to pasture cat- 
tle in the valley. 


Hooker maintained the amenities of 
civilization after settling down with 
his family at his Sierra Bonita head- 
quarters and became noted through- 
out the Territory for his generous hos- 
pitality. Whether stranger or friend, 
each visitor was given a warm wel- 
come and made to feel at home im- 
mediately. Government officials, au- 
thors, scientists, artists and ranking 
military figures were among the many 
guests who came to the ranch over 
the years. From the Hooker ménage 
and nearby Fort Grant, Augustus 
Thomas drew a number of the char- 
acters for his highly successful four- 
act drama Arizona, the setting for 
which was laid at both ranch and fort. 
The Colonel furnished the playwright 
with interesting accounts of his own 
experiences in the region, which 
Thomas proceeded to incorporate in 
the play as part of the lines given to 
Henry Canby, a leading character 
based on Hooker himself." 
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Henry Clay Hooker died Decem- 
ber 5, 1907, at his Los Angeles home, 
while visiting his wife and daughter. 
Services held at the family residence 
were followed by private interment.'* 
His obituary was reported and read 
by Sidney R. DeLong at a meeting 
of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society on April 5, 1908.'° In 1960, 
the name of Henry Clay Hooker was 
added to the Arizona roster in the 
Hall of Fame of Great Westerners, 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Western Heritage Center, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma." 
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THOMAS VARKER KEAM: TUSAYAN TRADER 


By Lynn R. Battey*® 


BLACK MESA, projecting its rugged fin- 
gers southward, is a distinctive land- 
mark of north-east Arizona. Upon 
three of these finger-like extensions 
are perched the villages of the Hopi. 


Lynn R. Bailey is the Assistant Curator 
of Collections for this Society. He is also a 
student at The University of Arizona, pur- 
suing courses in Anthropology and Western 
American History. He is currently work- 
ing on the subject of “Captive Taking 
Among Southwestern Indian Tribes.” 


A short distance to the east of the 
first Hopi mesa is Keam’s Canyon, 
upon the floor of which are situated 
the reservation headquarters and 
school for these docile Puebloans. This 
canyon and its institutions have had 
a little known and fascinating history 
—one which is entwined with the 
life of the man whose name the can- 
yon bears. 


One man, more than any other, can 
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claim much of the credit for the 
foundation of the Indian school ly- 
ing in the canyon. Thomas Varker 
Keam, unjustly criticized by many of 
his contemporaries as an exploiter of 
the Indian, grew to love this primi- 
tive land and the native peoples in- 
habiting it. He possessed a foresight 
and power of observation which won 
for him the everlasting admiration of 
many of the leading scientists of his 
day. He fought unceasingly for the 
advancement of his pueblo and Nav- 
ajo friends. Yet little credit has been 
given him, and only the colorful can- 
yon bearing his name stands as a 
tribute. 

Thomas V. Keam was born on 
August 6, 1842 in Kenwyn, a sub- 
urb of Truro, County of Cornwall, 
England.'' The blood of his seafar- 
ing parents surged strong within 
young Thomas Keam. He joined the 
English merchant marine plying its 
trade between Britain and Australia. 
By 1861 the restless urges of youth 
had taken Keam to San Francisco.’ 
Nothing is known of his short stay 
in California, but the assumption can 
be made that this alien youth, thrown 
into that turbulent city, chose the one 
means of extricating himself. Keam 
readily responded to the call to arms 
in the newly erupted rebellion. On 
.January 22, 1862, he enlisted in Cap- 
tain Edward D. Shirland’s Company 
“C” of the First California Cavalry.’ 


Four months later, Keam was wind- 
ing his way across Arizona and New 
Mexico with Carleton’s California 
Column. Between July and Decem- 
ber, he was on the Rio Grande and 
had participated in a number of skir- 
mishes against the Confederates as 
his command sought to throw the 
rebels out of the Territory.4 Follow- 
ing the expulsion of the Confederates 
from New Mexico, he was stationed 
at Fort West. However, he was not 
to know peace for long. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1863, the Apache Chief, Man- 
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gas Coloradas, was murdered and 
Keam experienced his first taste of 
Indian warfare. With the troops of 
General Joseph R. West, he partici- 
pated in skirmishes against the 
Apaches which took him as far west 
as the San Francisco River in Ari- 
zona Territory. He returned to New 
Mexico in April and was stationed 
on the Mimbres River until the sum- 
mer of 1864, at which time he again 
hit the trail in search of renegade 
Apaches. Approaching the end of his 
enlistment, Keam was once more to 
take part in an Indian campaign. 
This time it was the “Long Walk” and 
the horrors of the Navajo internment 
at Bosque Redondo by New Mexi- 
can Volunteers.° 

While at Fort Sumner, Keam was 
transferred to Company “B” of the 
same regiment on October 8, 1864. 
Four months later his term of enlist- 
ment expired. Army life appealed 
to him and he re-enlisted at Fort Bas- 
com, New Mexico, on February 18, 
1865, as Second Lieutenant in Com- 
pany “E,” First New Mexico Cavalry. 
For the next year Lieutenant Keam 
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served as Post Adjutant at Fort Stan- 
ton, and was finally discharged at 
Santa Fé on September 29, 1866.‘ 

Keam had grown to love the South- 
west and through Indian contact dur- 
ing his campaigns he gained a great 
deal of knowledge of native languages 
and customs, hereafter to be used to 
his advantage. Applying to the Indian 
Bureau for a license to trade with the 
Capote Utes, Keam launched his first 
trading venture on February 4, 1868.’ 
Due to tribal unrest, his first efforts 
as an Indian trader ended in failure; 
and he took a job as clerk and Span- 
ish interpreter at Fort Defiance from 
1869 to 1872.° 


It was while serving in this capac- 
ity that Keam became acquainted 
with the Navajos. His respect and 
knowledge of the Diné grew, as did 
the respect of these silent people for 
“Tomas.” One Navajo in particular 
did he notice—Astan Lipai (Grey 
Woman ), a 15-year-old maiden of the 
Salt Clan. So attractive did he find 
her, that he began to seek her moth- 
ers assent for marriage. Final con- 
sent was granted some time in 1869, 
and they were united in the formal 
Navajo Basket Ceremony. The union 
produced two sons: Tom Jr. (Thomas 
Begaii) and Billy Keam (Hastin Li- 
pai).? 

During the summer of 1872, Keam 
was assigned by General Otis Oliver 
Howard to fill temporarily, the post 
of Special Agent to the Navajos. Keam 
took over in this capacity on August 
5th,’ and for nearly a year rendered 
excellent service in maintaining order 
upon the reservation through an ef- 
fective Navajo police force which he 
organized under Chief Manuelito. In 
September 1873, a new agent arrived. 
As was the custom of that day, posts 
in the Indian Bureau were political 
plums, sometimes handed out to intol- 
erant and unqualified persons. This 
was the case with the new appoint- 
ment of agent William F. M. Arny. 


Upon assuming his position, Arny 
turned his attention to those employ- 
ees whom he deemed wielded undue 
power among the Indians. His Vic- 
torian prejudices quickly seized wpon 
two squaawmen — Keam and Dan Du- 
Bois. Termination of their positions 
quickly followed." 

Upon his dismissal from the Indian 
Service, Keam joined in a livestock 
partnership with his closest friend, 
Anson C. Damon, but this, too, did 
not last long.'? A letter received from 
his mother, told of her illness and 
requested him to return to Cornwall. 
He was gone over a year, and in his 
absence, Grey Woman, believing he 
would not return, remarried." 

During his absence the position of 
Navajo Agent again opened. Upon 
his return, Keam sought the support 
of the pioneer missionary to the Nav- 
ajos, Dr. John Menual and other in- 
fluential people in the hope of attain- 
ing the post, but to no avail — “The 
Board of Indian Commissioners had 
not forgotten his marriage to Grey 
Woman.”'* However, he was not 
barred from other government posi- 
tions. Arriving at Fort Wingate on 
September 29, 1877, he took a posi- 
tion as interpreter and superintend- 
ent of Apache prisoners. This lasted 
until November, at which time, he 
was transferred to Ojo Caliente, New 
Mexico, as Chief Packer to Indian 
prisoners. Discontented with these 
jobs, he returned to Fort Defiance 
in March of 1878 with hopes of es- 
tablishing a trading post. In part- 
nership with William (Old Bill) 
Leonard, he established his first trad- 
ing post a mile south of Fort Defiance 
in 1879. Trouble with the Navajo 


agent again ensued in 1881, and Keam 
sold his holdings to the government 
for the establishment of an Indian 
school.'* 

The trading post was moved 80 
miles west of Fort Defiance to Peach 
Orchard Spring, hereafter to be called 
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Keam’s Canyon.'® Keam’s Tusayan 
Trading Post “was open to all on an 
equal footing; the scientific explorer 
and the wandering Indian shared his 
generous hospitality alike."” Virtu- 
ally everyone sharing the comforts of 
Keam’s home felt that he was truly 
a gentleman and a gracious host. 
Within his home could be found the 
most fashionable magazines and the 
finest foods procurable.'® Keam of- 
fered his services to the scientist seek- 
ing to unravel the Southwest's mys- 
terious past. Such men as Walter 
Jesse Fewkes, Frederick Webb Hodge, 
and Alexander M. Stephen, not to 
mention a continual swarm of Indians, 
sought him out for advice and trade. 


The surrounding mesas, thickly dot- 
ted with prehistoric ruins, afforded 
Keam an opportunity to make collec- 
tions for such institutions as the Pea- 
body Museum and the National Mu- 
seum in Washington, D. C.'? He ex- 
celled as an ethnographer. Speaking 
both Navajo and Hopi fluently and 
knowing their ways intimately, the 
trader was able to make observations 
unobtainable by others. Keam pro- 
duced the second description of the 
Hopi Snake Dance,” and his collec- 
tions of Hopi ceremonial parapher- 
nalia and Navajo silver made for the 
Berlin Museum are among the finest.”! 

Conflicts were again arising — this 
time with his old friend, Damon. Since 
the termination of their livestock part- 
nership, Damon had also turned to 
trading, establishing a post near Fort 
Defiance. A complaint was issued 
against Damon charging that he had 
no valid claim to the land upon which 
his post was situated. Damon coun- 
tered, charging that he had as much 
claim to his land, as Keam had to 
his. An investigation ensued, and it 
was found that Keam had the neces- 
sary titles, but irreparable damage 
had been done to their friendship.” 

During the 1860's, the fervor of “In- 
dian Rights” was sweeping the nation 


and Keam was caught in its current. 
He desired to improve the lot of the 
Indians whom he knew so well. He 
exchanged letters with Herbert Welsh, 
voicing his desire to develop the water 
resources of the Hopi and Navajo 
Reservation by opening springs and 
constructing Keam saw that 
his Indian friends were in need of 
schools and he devoted his energies 
to meeting that end. He was on hand 
in August, 1886, when Agent S. S. 
Patterson arrived at the Hopi Vil- 
lages with the intent of questioning 
the Indians in regard to schools. A 
council was held and the chiefs agreed 
to send 60 or 70 children, if the school 
was established at Keam’s Canyon. 
Patterson was convinced that the can- 
yon was the only reasonable place for 
the school. Keam too, was willing to 
part with his property at the appraised 
price of $1500. The purchase was 
made in 1887, and again Keam moved 
his post farther down the canyon.¥ 


For the next year or so, Keam re- 
mained on good terms with the In- 
dian Bureau —to its benefit as well 
as to his own. In 1899, the Hopi Res- 
ervation was set apart from that of 
the Navajo, and Charles E. Burton 
arrived to assume the duties of Su- 
perintendent. Keam was there to wel- 
come him and to furnish assistance 
in introducing Burton to his new 
charges. However, Burton soon 
proved ignorant of Hopi ways. He 
demanded that their dances cease; 
that their children be sent to board- 
ing schools; and that traditional hair 
styles be altered. Keam furiously ob- 
jected and Burton retaliated by lodg- 
ing complaints against the trader at 
the Indian Bureau. Keam was ac- 
cused of cheating the government in 
the sale of his property, and of per- 
mitting gambling at his post. Attacks 
on his character followed, charging 
him with consorting with Hopi girls, 
and hoodwinking the Hopis into be- 
lieving that “he was the rising sun 
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and that they should look to him for 
light.” His past was also raked — his 
marriage to Grey Woman and his two 
children were drawn into the fray.” 

By 1901, the charges had grown so 
serious that Keam deemed it expedi- 
ent to go to Washington and face the 
accusations. Burton’s charges were 
disproven and an inspector was sent 
to the Hopi country to look into the 
affairs of the Superintendent. It was 
found that Burton had been in con- 
stant trouble with the Hopis due to 
his lack of understanding and his mil- 
itant efforts to force his will upon the 
Puebloans. Revealed also, were the 
attacks made by Burton upon Walter 
J. Fewkes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Charles F. Lummis, edi- 
tor of Out West and James E. Dor- 
sey of the Field Columbian Museum. 
The Indian Department quickly muz- 
zled Burton.”” 

The damage had been done. Keam, 
attacked by narrow minded agents, 
saw that the day of the old time 
trader was drawing to a close. Weak 
in health, broken in spirit by the con- 
stant attacks upon his character, the 
trader sold out tc Lorenzo Hubbell 
on May 16, 1902. Desiring to see his 
native land once again, Thomas V. 
Keam returned to his birthplace in 
Cornwall, where he died on Novem- 
ber 30, 1904.78 
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WILLIAM MILTON BREAKENRIDGE: 
DEADLIEST TWO-GUN DEPUTY OF ARIZONA 


By Larry KELLNER® 


“VE SHARED BLANKETS with a cattle 
thief and outlaw, who knew I was a 
deputy sheriff, and talked him into 
going to jail the next morning, but 
I'd take no chances like that with 
these shoot-you-in-the-back gangsters 
they're raising nowadays.”' So said 
William F. Breakenridge, one of the 
greatest peace officers Arizona has 
ever known. 

“Colonel Billy” was born in Water- 
town, Wisconsin, on Christmas Day, 
1846. When the Civil War began in 
1861, he sold newspapers on a train, 
and then, in 1862, he ran away from 
home and joined the army.” Soon after 
the war ended, Billy traveled west 
and eventually found his way to Ari- 
zona in 1876. During his next fifty- 
five years, until his death in 1931, 
Billy served his beloved Arizona in 
many ways: deputy sheriff, scout, tax 
collector, surveyor, detective for the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and finally 
author. 


His years as a deputy sheriff of 
Cochise County were filled with in- 
teresting and exciting adventures. In 
May, 1881, Deputy Sheriff Breaken- 
ridge made a business trip to Galey- 
ville. Curly Bill at that time had a 
*partner named Wallace. When Break- 
enridge rode into town, he met Wal- 
lace, who became very much angered 
at Breakenridge’s presence in Galey- 
ville and, drawing his six-shooter, he 
made some pungent remarks about 
the little deputy. The latter however, 
ignored the remarks and went on with 
his business. 

There was a warm friendship ex- 
isting between Curly Bill and Break- 
enridge and when the news of this 


* Larry Kellner is presently employed by 
the United States National Park Service as a 
Ranger at Saguaro National Monument. 


insult reached the ears of Bill, he 
looked for Wallace and informed him 
in forcible language that he must go 
to Billy and apologize. Wallace found 
Breakenridge and apologized, but 
Curly Bill, who had been drinking 
was quarrelsome and abusive. He 
threatened to kill Wallace, so Wal- 
lace took station on the porch of the 
saloon and as Curly Bill stepped down 


WILLIAM M. BREAKENRIDGE 
circa 1881 


off the porch Wallace shot him 
through the right side of his neck. 
Breakenridge arrested Wallace and 
held him, until he learned the result 
of Curly’s injuries. As the bullet had 
passed through without breaking a 
bone or inflicting any serious injury, 
Curly Bill refused to prosecute Wal- 
lace and he was released.‘ 

At dusk on September 8, 1881, the 
stage departed from Tombstone. 
About 11:00 P.M., it was held up 
about three miles west of Hereford, 
in the shadow of the Huachuca Moun- 
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tains. It was reported that some 
$2500.00 had been obtained from the 
Wells-Fargo box. The following morn- 
ing a posse comprised of Wyatt and 
Morgan Earp, Deputy Sheriffs Break- 
enridge and Nagle, Marshall Williams, 
a Wells-Fargo agent, and Fred 
Dodge, Wells-Fargo detective, hit the 
trail in pursuit of the bandits. They 
followed the tracks to Bisbee and 
across the Mule Mountains, but as 
far as is known, the renegades were 
never apprehended.° 


Aside from stage robbers, Billy also 
had his close brushes with Apaches. 
On October 5, 1881, Billy and a Mr. 
Woolf, who was to be a juryman at 
a forthcoming trial, left Sulphur 
Springs Valley for Tombstone. As they 
went through a canyon in the Dra- 
goons, they came upon the body of a 
Mexican, who had been killed by 
rocks thrown on him. The two rode 
on to Tombstone and reported their 
find. Later that afternoon a posse 
was organized. The party was com- 
posed of John P. Clum, Sheriff John 
Behan, Breakenridge, Charles Reppy, 
Ward Priest, Frank Ingelsby, George 
Whitwell Parsons, Wyatt and Virgil 
Earp, Marshall Williams, Cy Bryant, 
and several others. Ranchers were 
notified by couriers of the presence 
of Apaches. The men spent the night 
at the Frink’s Ranch in the Sulphur 
Springs Valley because of a heavy 
rain storm. The next morning the 
posse left with Breakenridge and 
Frink as scouts. The rain had quit 
but the muddy ground made _ hard 
traveling for the horses. The scouts, 
in advance of the posse, soon saw the 
Indians, not more than two miles 
away — about fifteen bucks and a 
few squaws. The two men headed 
back to inform the posse of their 
find, and when they arrived at the 
rendezvous point, found the posse had 
left for Tombstone, apparently tired 
of waiting any longer. Soldiers sta- 
tioned at “Soldier Holes,” were noti- 


fied but then it was too late, for the 
Apaches had crossed safely into Mex- 
ico.® 

Colonel Billy knew many of the 
“bad men” who rode the trails in Ari- 
zona. But Billy’s description of John- 
ny Ringo is most interesting, and 
worthy of inclusion. 


John Ringo was a slim young man of 
about 35 years, stood about 5 feet 11 inches, 
fair, brown-haired, blue eyes. He was a 
student and had quite a library in his cabin 
at Galeyville and read much, when he was 
not drinking. He was a good shot and a 
fine rider. He had lots of influence with 
the boys, was really their leader and they 
thought an awful lot of him. 

He was not the cut-throat some people 
would make him out to be. He never killed 
anyone that I know of, but did some ‘rus- 
tling’ and robbing of smugglers. He was 
never arrested but once and that was when 
he, for a joke, held up a poker game. Then 
he was charged with highway robbery.” 


Billy was also a tax collector. The 
Tucson Daily Citizen of April 22, 
1928, gives an interesting account of 
his tax collecting duties. 


So you would like to know how I col- 
lected the first taxes that the government 
ever got out of Cochise County? Well, it 
wasn’t much. You see, I was about 20 and 
people laughed when Johnny Behan sent 
me out on that assignment. But I rode over 
the Dragoon Mountains alone. I didn’t want 
any posse to be in my way. When I got 
there I looked up a rancher who was pop- 
ular because he didn’t ask where the brands 
on his cattle came from, and he took me 
down to a saloon. 

There, over a few drinks, I met ‘Curly 
Bill’, and right away I asked him to be 
my assistant. At first the idea pretty nearly 
stunned him but then it struck his sense of 
humor, just as I figured it would, so we 
went away, a deputy sheriff and the worst 
man in that part of the country, and be- 
tween us we collected taxes that for the 
most part were levied on cattle owners who 
hadn’t even paid for their stock when they 
took it. 

Curly Bill wasn’t a bad sort really. He 
and Johnny Ringo and the Earp gang used 
to play poker together with some other boys 
in Tombstone. One of these fellows was 
Dick Lloyd, a rustler from Texas. One day 
Lloyd lost all his money and got terribly 
drunk. He left the game and staggered out 
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of the saloon where they had been playing 
and jumped on a horse that belonged to 
someone else. After shooting up a grocery 
store, he ducked his head and rode straight 
back through the doors of that saloon. The 
boys were still playing despite the commo- 
tion that Dick had raised but they thought 
that things had gone a little bit far when 
he busted in, waving his gun around. They 
all shot from where they sat and I think 
that each got a bullet in him. They never 
even interrupted their game for that. Some- 
one led the horse away and the bedy stayed 
right where it was for the coroner. 

The next pot, they made up a kitty for 
Lloyd and then adjourned long enough to 
go up on a hill nearby and attend the 
funeral they had made necessary and fi- 
nanced. After firing a salute with the same 
guns with which they had killed Lloyd, they 
went back and continued the game.® 

Billy was also a surveyor. In 1889, 
as surveyor for Maricopa County, he 
recommended an irrigation ditch and 
storage dam be constructed on the 
Salt River. His recommendation and 
the site he chose was confirmed, when 
the government later built Roosevelt 
Dam.’ His surveying techniques and 
the equipment he used are worth not- 
ing, for it was 20 years before they 
built Roosevelt Dam. He used a pock- 
et compass, hand level, aeronoid, to 
measure distances. His figures for the 
measurements were pretty close to the 
ones finally used. It did though, cost 
a lot more than he estimated.'° In his 
later years, Billy turned author. From 
a postcard in “Breakenridge Collec- 
tion” at the Arizona Pioneers’ Histor- 
ical Society, brief mention is made of 
his book, along with other comments. 

“Helldorado” was a word evidently 
coined by Billy, for the title of a book 
he wrote of the early days. He is 
credited with killing Billy Grounds, 
buried in the Boot Hill Graveyard. 
Grounds was charged with a murder 
in Charleston. Billy is also said to 
have been a better tax collector than 
a killer.” 

Death came to Colonel Billy in Tuc- 
son on January 31, 1931. The Tucson 
Daily Citizen for that date ran this 
article: 


Col. William Breakenridge, 84, last of 
the peace officers who hunted killers, stage 
robbers and other desperados in Tomb- 
stone’s roaring eighties, died in his room 
shortly after 4:00 A.M. today. Death is be- 
lieved to have been caused by a heart at- 
tack.!2 


A final fitting tribute was written 
by Eugene Cunningham. “Billy 
Breakenridge is gone from us. Gone 
over the last hill that, maybe, is but 
the first hill, Gone to the Valhalla 
where staunch friends, unrelenting 
foes, red and brown and white, have 
waited years to hear this footfall. 
Slipped quietly out on that trail where 
the pony tracks point all one way... 
Billy Breakenridge has laid down his 
pen as he laid down his 6-shooter 
some years before. But the shadow 
he cast has fallen into the long, tu- 
multuous panorama of silhouettes that 
is Arizonan, western, history. It is not 
likely to become faded.”" 
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RED HEAD: 


HER STORY 


By Root 
(A Reminiscence taken from the Historical Society Archives ) 


To My LitrLe Nieces AND NEPHEWS. 


My dear children: 


You seem to have enjoyed my 
stories of the little red-headed girl, 
and have asked me so many questions 
—‘“Were they real Indians?”—“Did 
you see a real, live Indian Chief?”— 
“Did you really wade across the great 
wide Colorado River?”—“Can I see 
the big arrows they shot at you?”— 
Because of these questions and many 
more I thought I would write you a 
little story about those days. You 
can read them for yourselves and tell 
them to other little girls and boys 
who never saw real Indians, never 
heard their war cries nor saw their 
wild dances. To you, my beloved 
nieces and nephews, these stories of 
the old west are given in love. 

This Indian story of the Indians I 
am about to tell happened in the far, 
far West—The Arizona Territory— 
many years ago. It begins, however, 
with the wedding of your beautiful 
grandmother, Georgia Ella Harriman. 
She was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
the youngest daughter of Joab and 
Hannah Brown Harriman. She was 
a delicate little girl and much younger 
than her three brothers and sister. As 
a child she took music lessons, learn- 
ing to play the piano very well and 
developing a high, clear soprano 
voice. She was sent to a private 
school run by a Miss Albertine Luisa 
van de Moulin Tank. Grandmother 
said she especially liked “countries”, 
and I think that must have been her 
geography studies influence. Because 
she often had serious colds, and being 
naturally frail and the baby of the 
family, she did not go to a higher 
school. Later she was taught at home 
by a private teacher, Miss Nellie 


Webb, who became my godmother. 
It was said of grandmother that she 
wrote a very pretty hand and was a 
“good speller”. 


Your grandmother was a very pret- 
ty “well-mannered” young girl, a 
favorite, both because of her per- 
sonality and her musical talents; and 
she had many admirers among the 
young men. There was one favorite, 
Herbert Lord of New York State; and 
although they were considered too 
young to be engaged, there was an 
understanding among both families 
that they would some day be married. 

In 1861 came the “War of the 
States”; and Herbert volunteered as 
a member of the Northern Army, 
leaving a tear-worn lonely girl to 
await his return. When he came back 
with the triumphant army, he was in 
poor health. The war brought on a 
serious lung trouble that was to 
plague him for the rest of his life. 

After much deliberation the mem- 
bers of both families decided that 
Herbert should go to Arizona. There 
the climate greatly favored throat and 
lung trouble. He was to spend a year 
with his Uncle, Charles Lord who, 
with his partner, Mr. Williams, had 
opened a large store in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

Herbert left his sweetheart, Georgia, 
and went West. There he rested and 
relaxed in the glorious climate of Ari- 
zona. He went to work as a civilian 
Army employe [sic] for Lord & 
Williams. His job was to contact the 
various Army camps, to take orders, 
and to see that goods were properly 
delivered. At the end of a year, Her- 
bert’s lung trouble had entirely dis- 
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appeared, and he went back to Balti- 
more to claim his bride. The return 
of the wanderer in restored health, 
and the recital of his experiences in 
Arizona, made him quite a personage. 
Because of his experience and family 
position, many opportunities were of- 
fered him to remain in Baltimore, but 
the far West had awakened within 
him an urge for a life in the new 
country. Herbert Lord’s principal 
thought was to claim Georgia Harri- 
man as his bride and return with 
her to Tucson. There had been the 
waiting of the long war years, and the 
added time Herbert had spent recup- 
erating in Arizona. It seemed almost 
too much to ask the young couple to 
wait any longer. 


Finally the great day came! The 
wedding was to take place at ten o- 
clock in the parlor of the narrow, 
long, three-story Baltimore house on 
Eutaw Street. The bride and groom 
stood before a bay window. The very 
high windows were curtained with 
white Nottingham lace with large 
figures. Green rep [A fabric of silk 
or wool or both, having a corded or 
ribbed surface] hangings fell from 
heavy gold cornices. A small stand 
held a towering vase of white flowers, 
and the white marble mantel was 
likewise banked with white. The 
“bride wore a white Swiss organdie; 
billowy skirt, high neck and long 
sleeves — a dainty dress. Your grand- 
mother did not wear a veil, but in- 
stead she wore a wreath of little white 
flowers in her hair. The young people 
looked very young and_ intensely 
serious. 


As her father stepped forward to 
give his daughter to her future hus- 
band, his voice broke, and many eyes 
filled with tears. All knew what his 
youngest daughter meant to him — 
the delight of his later years. The 
short ceremony was soon over and, 
amid gaiety and good wishes, all sat 


down to an elaborate dinner served 
in what was called the “study”. It 
was across the hall, a room larger than 
the dining room and separated from 
the parlor by heavy folding doors. 
Champagne was served and, after 
toasts were drunk, a large bottle of 
champagne was given to the bride 
and groom to open when they first 
moved into the new home in the 
wilderness of far-off Arizona. 


As soon as she could get away the 
bride slipped upstairs to her own 
little room to change into a traveling 
dress—a small blue and white 
checked alpaca, bound in red cord; 
a light hat with cherries; a dolman 
coat; and her first pair of long black 
gloves. The young people were to 
follow the traditional custom of going 
to visit relatives on both sides of the 
family who could not come to the 
wedding. So to the south as far as 
Charleston, South Carolina, and as 
far west as Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
they went. 


Finally, after several weeks of vis- 
iting, they arrived by rail in San 
Francisco and sailed on a small steam- 
er to San Diego. The Nye family, 
their cousins in San Diego, enter- 
tained them. 


When the young couple arrived in 
San Diego, they found some of their 
belongings already there — one huge 
barrel of their china and glassware 
and a big trunk of clothes. In the 
trunk were the clothes they were to 
wear the rest of the trip. They had 
planned to leave the wedding dress, 
the “party clothes” and those the 
bride had used on the trip across the 
continent, in the big trunk that was 
to follow later. This plan could nev- 
er be carried out, as it was impossible 
to transport any such amount of bag- 
gage across the dangerous Indian 
country. Later, only the boxes with 
kitchen utensils, linens, and books 
were delivered to them in Arizona. 
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Drastic cuts had to be made. The 
chinaware remained in San Diego and 
the clothing was repacked in the 
trunks. It was difficult to make de- 
cisions. On [sic] dress the bride in- 
sisted on taking with her was her 
wedding dress. 


The trip across the desert was un- 
eventful, but the ride was a long and 
tiring one. They were met at Tucson 
by the Lord family and other friends. 
After dinner they begged to go to 
their new home. Herbert had ar- 
ranged for the place before he left, 
and the Lords’ had sent in some 
necessary furnishings. 


The evening was warm and balmy, 
a brilliant after-sunset glow bright- 
ened the heavens as they came to 
their little home. A heavy wooden 
gate opened into a sun-baked circu- 
lar lot. Stepping stones led to the 
front door, and dozens of little lizards 
slithered away as they walked in. 

The friends who accompanied them 
left them at the gate. Herbert opened 
the wooden door, grasped his bride, 
and carried her over the wide thresh- 
old and stood in the center of the low, 
small room. She looked around. Broad 
sills indicated openings, but there was 
no glass in the windows. The floor 
of hard-packed clay was covered by 
bright rugs, and a long wooden table 
and several chairs completed the fur- 
nishings. Beyond was a small bed- 
room with two army cots, some rugs 
and a drape over the window. At the 
other side was a door, and _ that 
opened into a lean-to kitchen with a 
fireplace but no stove — no running 
water — no bathroom — no — but 
the bride turned to her young hus- 
band, who was looking at her with a 
worried, anxious look. She must not 
let him see her dismay. So they sat 
down on one of the Army cots and 
began to plan. 


But where and how to cook and 
what to eat? Herbert had arranged 


for a Mexican woman to come in the 
morning to help. Meanwhile a good 
night’s rest would be a great help. 
In the morning Herbert was up early 
making a fire in the small, but effi- 
ciently arranged fireplace. Pans were 
filled with water, and coffee — with- 
out cream — boiled eggs, and hard- 
tack comprised their breakfast. Soon 
after, Herbert left and the little bride 
surveyed her domain with mingled 
feelings. A swift flood of tears cleared 
the atmopshere, and by the time Jus- 
tina, the Mexican woman, and Mrs. 


Lord arrived together, all was well in 
hand. 


A few days later, the box of books 
arrived, and it was with great joy she 
found five cook books, some with 
favorite recipes. One, an English edi- 
tion, opened with a chapter on “How 
the New Bride Must Train Her Ser- 
vants.” 


Eating was made easier by going to 
the Lords’ and other friends and Jus- 
tina for help with the frijoles and 
tamales — but it was a hard struggle. 
Then, joy of joys, she received a 
stove! The first in town. A small, 
four-plate, cast-iron stove with fancy 
legs and an oven — a small one, but 
a real oven. Excitement of the ar- 
rival spread, and the bride was kept 
busy showing it off. In the mean- 
time, she had found some kitchen 
things in the boxes as she opened 
them. She had no rolling pin, but 
used with good effect the big bottle 
of her wedding champagne, which 
they had not received in time to enjoy 
when they made their home-coming. 

During the first weeks of the new 
life, many people called on her — 
partly for reasons of curiosity, but 
many to welcome the beautiful 
sehora. Among these were four of 
the older men of the community who 
knew her husband well and under- 
stood the loneliness Mrs. Lord must 
have felt in this entirely new land. 
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They were the Governor, A. K. P. Saf- 
ford; a banker, Mr. T. E. Jewell; the 
newspaper publisher, Mr. A. Wasson; 
and the Commandant of the Troops 
in the Territory, Captain Stephen C. 
Whipple (U. S. Cavalry). They 
constituted themselves her “Honor 
Guard”, and did much to cheer and 
encourage the young woman. Great 
rejoicing followed the advent of the 
new stove. It had to be examined 
and admired. Soon after its arrival, 
Governor Safford called on Mrs. Lord 
and asked her to do him a favor. She 
said she would be happy to do so. 
He told her that he was going to 
have a big wild turkey sent to him 
and asked her if she would roast it 
in the new oven and preside over the 
dinner. Grandmother had never 
cooked a turkey, but immediately 
started to study from her various cook 
books. The dinner was planned. 


It was to be served outdoors for a 
number of friends of the Governor, a 
- sort of stag party, with grandmother 
and Mrs. Charles Lord as the only 
women present. Justina was to help 
and her daughter Fecunda, now a 
regular maid in the family, was to 
serve the meal. The turkey arrived 
— a beauty; but to the dismay of 
everybody, it was too large for the 
small oven. After much deliberation 
and measurements, it was decided to 
cut off the legs and wings of the bird 
and barbecue them. In that way, the 
turkey itself could be just squeezed 
into the pan. A long table was set 
outside the tiny kitchen. Grand- 
mother was happy to use her long 
white linen tablecloth, initialed nap- 
kins, and a few pieces of silver and 
china she had been able to bring with 
her to Arizona. Dinner was served 
at four o'clock after the siesta, and 
several hours were spent in eating. 
Later, enjoying their conversation in 
the soft twilight, they little dreamed 
of the tragedy so soon to follow. 


The next day Herbert left on a rou- 
tine trip to the various camps, and 
Georgia and her little maid Fecunda 
spent the time engaged in cleaning up 
after the party. The following day 
was very warm, and at early dusk 
Grandmother undressed and 
down to rest on a couch on the porch. 
Fecunda was seated on the steps. A 
noise at the outer gate startled them. 
Grandmother jumped up and ran 
towards the gate. Fecunda, fright- 
ened, begged her not to go but 
Grandmother went right on. As she 
neared the gate, she heard a low 
moan. She threw off the bolt and 
opened wide the gate. There stood 
her husband; and as she cried “Her- 
bert!” he fell into her arms. She and 
Fecunda helped him to the house, 
where he dropped onto the couch she 
had just left; then she sent for help. 
A recurrence of the tuberculosis he 
had hoped would never return — a 
sudden hemorrhage, and he had made 
a desperate effort to get home. This 
was the beginning of his last illness. 
He never left the little adobe again. 
His heart-broken wife nursed him for 
long months, until he finally passed 
away in her arms. But he lived long 
enough to have the happiness of 
holding his baby daughter while he 
was still conscious, a few weeks be- 
fore he slipped away. 

The coming of this little red-headed 
baby girl, the first white child bor 
in the territory of Arizona (July 21, 
1872) had been cause for rejoicing 
to the young couple and their friends. 
And now the baby proved a great 
comfort to the young mother in her 
grief. She continued to live in the 
adobe with Fecunda as the baby’s 
nurse, while Justina hovered over the 
little establishment. 

There was no chance of the widow 
and her child returning to the eastern 
home. In those days travel was dan- 
gerous and difficult over the desert. 
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Her brother Horace had come to 
San Francisco to get her, but on ar- 
riving there found even the trip to 
San Diego almost impossible due to 
crowded steamers, and not the slight- 
est chance of getting beyond San 
Diego. So he had to go back to his 
home and business, but knowing for 
the time being at least his sister and 
child were well and safe. Yet the 
young mother yearned for her home. 

In the meantime, the Honor Guard 
had been busy, and as all were prom- 
inent men, wheels began to move. 
One day Captain Whipple, the Army 
Commander, came to see the young 
woman and brought her great news. 
He had been ordered to proceed to 
Washington, D.C., with a military de- 
tachment as far as San Diego. If 
Grandmother could get ready on 
short notice, he would take her and 
the baby to San Diego. There she 
would be left with relatives while 
waiting the arrival of her brother to 
take them home. 


Gratefully, the mother accepted the 
offer. She did not know until long 
afterwards that the Governor and his 
friends had moved heaven and earth 
to have this trip made possible. 

Great excitement prevailed! When 
the day came everyone aided and 
turned out to see the departure. It 
was quite a spectacle! A light wagon, 
one seat, the back filled with baggage 
and all the paraphernalia needed for 
the baby and mother for the long and 
dangerous trip ahead—across_ the 
desert through which savage groups 
of Apaches ranged. There was also 
in the caravan another light wagon 
that carried a doctor and his wife 
who were going to Yuma. 


Amid tearful farewells, the little 
band marched away. At the head of 
the procession was a group of Indian 
Scouts followed by a squad of soldiers 
on horseback. Next came the foot 
soldiers. 


Following these was the 


light wagon with Captain Whipple 
driving, Grandmother and your baby 
aunt in the seat, and soldiers sitting 
on packs in the rear. Besides the 
wagon, Indian Scouts and a soldier on 
each side of the wagon. 


Imagine the set-up—a gallant 
bachelor Cavalry Officer, about 45, 
escorting a small baby and a beauti- 
ful young widowed mother on a trek 
across the dusty, hot, southwest 
desert. Whenever occasion seemed 
to demand that Miss Red Head be 
fed or otherwise attended to, the 
column halted, preferably in any 
shade if possible. Mother and child 
ascended after feeding and repairs 
were complete — on board again for 
the long, hot trip. Indians were seen, 
but not near enough for danger. 


Grandmother had learned to shoot 
in the long days in Arizona. Before 
they left, Captain Whipple very 
quietly handed grandmother a smell 
pearl-handled revolver, remarking 
rather casually, “There’s not a man in 
the group who wouldn’t give his life 
for you or the baby, but if we should 
be ambushed, one shot for your baby, 
the other for yourself, rather than fall 
into the hands of the Indians — but 
I don’t anticipate anything like that.” 

Nerves were on edge, water was 
scarce. But the baby, Miss Red Head, 
was happy and seemed to enjoy the 
ride, always smiling and ready to go 
to any of the men who would occa- 
sionally pick her up and give her a 
little change. Danger ever lurked 
near them. Several times the smoke 
of Indian fires had been seen and the 
route changed. 


When we came to the Colorado 
River, which we had to ford as the 
long promised bridge was only par- 
tially constructed, Grandmother's 
heart sank. All horses are afraid of 
these crossings, and should one stum- 
ble or fall it is very difficult to quiet 
the others. Also, the sands shift, so 
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where once there were shallows, sand 
bars had formed. Naturally, I knew 
nothing of the crossing. My world 
was limited to my Mother's arms, 
with an occasional transfer for a few 
minutes to the army of my dear Cap- 
tain, the gold braid on whose cuffs 
caught my baby eyes. They said the 
first word I understood was “Go”, and 
the brass on a soldier’s uniform was 
an added attraction. Remember — 
I was only three months old and six- 
teen inches long. 

Finally we arrived at San Diego 
and the home of our relatives. There 
was a warm welcome at the Nye 
home and many people were present 
who were interested in seeing the 
little baby who was born in the wild 
country of the Apaches. Many 
brought gifts; mostly baby things 
which otherwise I could not have 
had. One, a hand made dress, I still 
have. 

Now, new decisions had to be 
made. Captain Whipple must pro- 
ceed at once to Washington; first by 
tramp steamer to San _ Francisco, 
thence by the new railroad across the 
country. On his departure, he car- 


ried letters to Mother’s family in Bal- 
timore. 

Later, Mother’s brother, Horace 
Harriman, came to San Diego and 
took Mother and me back to the Bal- 
timore home. 

And finally .. . 


Captain Whipple kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with my mother 
after he came West again, where he 
took a post under General O. O. 
Howard who was’ at war with Indian 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce Tribe 
—a dangerous and powerful enemy. 
He soon became one of the finest of 
the Indian fighters of that day and 
was later brevetted for bravery in the 
capture of a small but important In- 
dian village with a small detachment 
of Cavalry troops. 

He came back to Baltimore in 1874 
and persuaded “us” to marry him — 
this in St. Charles Church in Balti- 
more in October 1875. So we three 
came West to Fort Walla Walla, 
Washington, thence to the Klamath 
country where Captain Whipple was 
in command of troops in the Klam- 
math Reservation in Northwest 
Oregon. 


ARIZONIANA 


EVERY THREE MONTHS the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society willzissue this publication 
devoted to various aspects of Arizona history. The quarterly will contain reproductions of 
interesting documents, rare photographs, historical sketches,‘ vignettes of Arizona pioneers 
and information on historical happenings about the state. Single subscriptions may be 
obtained for $5.00 per year, by non-members of this society. Christmas subscriptions as 
gifts are tax deductible. 


In Memoriam 


Benjamin T. Cheek (1880-1961 ) 
Joseph T. Clark (1866-1961 ) 
Fred Ormal Goodell (1876-1961) 


Arthur Blakemore Hulsey (1883-1961 ) 
Alvin S. McKelligon (1878-1961 ) 
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ARIZONA HISTORY FROM NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


“FANNING THE HAMMER: HOW HARRY 
PUMPED IT INTO THE TENDERFOOT.” 


An article from the (Prescott) Hoof and Horns, March 31, 1887. 


Harvey H. Whitehill, ex-sheriff of 
Grant county and formerly of New 
York City, was in Santa Fe during 
much of the legislative session just 
closed trying to pass a bill creating 
Logan county out of the county of 
Grant. It took the measure three 
weeks to die of exhaustion and as Mr. 
Whitehill had little to do except to 
watch it he was never too busy to 
chat about the west or ask questions 
about his old friends in the east. 
During a long conversation today he 
remarked: 


“Its funny, but every tenderfoot 
thinks all cowboys carry double-act- 
ing or, as some call them, self-cock- 
ing, revolvers. There was a time when 
those weapons were in high favor, 
but the cowboys soon found that they 
were positively unhandy, instead of 
being a help to a man in a hurry. Now 
self-cocking pistols are boycotted. I'll 
bet that four-fifths of the cowboys in 
this territory have gone back to the 
old style single acting pistol. Two 
years ago everybody had a double- 
acting ‘gun’ and wouldn't have any 
other.” 


Don't you like the new 


They discovered that, try as 
they would, they could not avoid de- 
flecting the muzzle of the pistol while 
pulling the trigger to raise the ham- 
mer. You see, all the power is applied 
to the right hand side of the trigger, 
where you put your finger in. Now, 
when you pull the trigger for the 
comparatively long period necessary 
to get the double-acting hammer up 
to the point where the spring is re- 
leased, and it falls, you insensibly 
put a heavy pressure on the right- 
hand side, and can’t help swaying the 
muzzle in that direction. When the 


double-acting guns were in style here 
we used to notice that five out of 
every six men who got shot were 
wounded in the left side. Of these, 
about one-half were shot so far to 
the left that the ball simply grazed 
their ribs. Another large percentage 
were shot on the left arm. Now the 
cowboy prides himself on hitting the 
dead center of his opponent. It is 
always his wish to put the ball right 
at the juncture of the ribs above the 
stomach. This is not merely because 
they want to put on style; the plac- 
ing of a 45-calibre ball right there 
prevents your man from ‘coming back 
at you. Now as soon as the cowboys 
began to notice this queer feature of 
the shooting it became a matter of 
serious moment to them. They quickly 
found the fault to be in the self- 
cocker, which by deflecting their muz- 
zles, of course inclined the ball toward 
the left side of the man facing them 
in front. That settled the self-cocker. 
The fact that the cowboys were right 
is proven by the simultaneous disap- 
pearance of the new style pistol and 
the reappearance of the old-style 
wound.” 


“But can't one shoot faster with the 
new-style weapon?” asked the Sun’s 
tenderfoot. 

“Did you ever see a cowboy shoot?” 
asked the ex-sheriff with a quizzical 
smile. “Why see here this is a single- 
acting, old style pistol. Watch that 
tree.” Before the words were well 
uttered the handsome sheriff had got 
the drop on the growing timber, and 
six shots rang out in such rapid suc- 
cession that they sounded like the 
explosion of a small pack of very large 
firecrackers. During the shooting Mr. 
Whitehill’s left forefinger vibrated 
along the top of the pistol barrel from 
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the muzzel to the breach. The six 
balls entered the tree about three 
inches apart. 

“Now, I carry my pistol fixed this 
way, and it’s all ready for use,” he 
continued, exhibiting the weapon. It 
was of 45-calibre, about eighteen 
inches long and handsomely mounted. 
The trigger was tied firmly back 
against the inner side of the guard 
with a rawhide thong. 

“All I have to do with it,” exclaimed 
the ex-peace guardian, “is to brush 
the hammer back as far as it will 
go with my left forefinger, while I 
hold the pistol firmly with my right 
hand. My right finger never goes near 
the trigger, but helps to hold the stock 
and this makes my grip more firm 
and certain. When I push back the 
hammer I have only to take my finger 
off to let it fall and discharge the 
pistol. You see, the trigger being tied 
back, the hammer is always free. One 
motion is all that is necessary to 
push back the hammer and fire the 
shot. The trick is called ‘fanning the 
hammer. You see, I pushed it back 
with my left forefinger, it instantly 
fell when I released it, and the next 
instant my finger was again pushing 
it back to a full cock. Doing this act 
quickly makes your finger sway back 
and forth in a way not unlike the fan- 
ning motion. That’s where it got its 


name.” 

“Do all the cowboys adopt this 
plan?” 

“Oh, no. Most of them cock the 


pistol with the left forefinger, but 
some prefer to leave the trigger free 
and with each shot apply the slight 
pressure of the right forefinger nec- 
essary to discharge the weapon. There 
is no pressure to speak of on the trig- 
ger, however, and the aim is never 
spoiled. With a ‘hair trigger you have 
only to hold the gun straight and 
youll get there. When I was sheriff 
of Grant I always went around with 
my trigger tied back, and I never 


carried a self-cocker. Yet I could shoot 
as quick as any man. If I hadn't 
I would not be here now. There's 
Pat Garrett who used to be sheriff 
of Lincoln, which he is now trying 
to cut in half so as to make Pecos 
County. He never carried anything 
but a single-acting gun yet when he 
shot Billy the Kid he put two balls 
side by side in Billy's heart before 
the body struck the floor. The first 
shot killed him Pat wasn’t tak- 
ing any chances, and he was work- 
ing his pistol for all it was worth, 
now the second ball had to follow 
pretty close after the first in order 
to get to the same spot before Billy 
dropped, didn’t it? That shows what 
a good man with a good single acting 
pistol could do.” 

“So you would just as leave put 
your single acting pistol against the 
new style?” 

“Why, yes. When I tried to arrest 
a fellow in Grant one day he came 
on me suddenly and got the drop 
with a double-acting pistol. But his 
ball went under my left arm without 
doing more than scratching. Of course 
I went back at him as quick as the 
Lord would let me, and got there. 
Now you see why I have a poor opin- 
ion of double-acting pistols. That fel- 
low never missed a man before and 
if he had his old gun I would have 
been dead now.” 

“People out here are good judges of 
weapons, then?” 

“Are they? Well you can depend 
upon it that we know good weapons 
when we get hold of them. I'll bet 
you can’t go on a ranch and give 
away a 44-calibre pistol.” 

“Why? Because they are too small?” 

“Oh, no. The boys have simply found 
out that 44-calibre pistols always 
‘catch. That is, the cartridge cham- 
ber always gets hot after one or two 
shots, swells up, and won't revolve. 
No one knows why this is so, and I 
can't explain it. But it’s a fact, ak 
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though the manufacturers sit in their 
offices and call the boys liars by mail 
—that’s safe you know. The 44- 
calibre has been the death of many 
a man, but almost always the man 
who held it. You see the other fel- 
low always got in his work while 
the 44-calibre was on a strike. For 
this reason we boycott them along 
with the self-cockers. Give us a good 
single-acting Smith & Wesson, Colt, 
Remington, or any other good 45- 
calibre, and we don't ask anything 
better.” — Santa Fe Letter in New 
York Sun. 

[A Prerequisite to Purchasing 

a Newspaper ] 

Los Angeles Star, March 23, 1861. 
WE REGRET TO see the notice before 
us that the Arizonian closes publica- 
tion from this date. The acting edi- 
tor advertises his “office furniture” 
for sale, as follows: FOR SALE: The 
undersigned, being about to retire 
from the editorial chair of The Ari- 
zonian, offers his Pocket Derringers 
for sale. They have been in use but 
five weeks —are a superior article, 
and in good condition. 
{And Two Pairs of Thick Drawers | 
San Diego Herald, November 21, 

1857. 
STAGE FARES FROM San Diego are as 
follows, to Yuma, $35.00, to Tucson, 
$75.00, To El Paso, $120.00, To San 
Antonio, $150.00, including meals. 


Each man proposing to go through 
should provide himself with a Sharps 
rifle, (not a carbine), and 100 cart- 
ridges; a Colt revolver and two 
pounds of balls; knife and sheath; a 
pair of thick boots and woolen pants; 
half a dozen pairs of thick cotton 
socks; 3 under-shirts; 3 brown linen 
do; 3 woolen overshirts; a wide-awake 
hat; a cheap sack coat; a soldier’s over- 
coat; one pair of blankets in Summer 
and two in Winter; a piece of india- 
rubber cloth for blankets; a pair of 
gauntlets; a small bag with needles, 
thread, & c; a sponge, hair-brush, 
comb, soap & c, in an oil-silk bag; 2 
pairs of thick drawers, and three or 
four towels. Such money as he takes 
should be in silver and small gold. 


[Who’s On Our Side] 

San Francisco Call, July 9, 1862. 

THE WRITER WAS in Tucson on the Ist 
of the Month, and the white inhab- 
itants (8 Americans) were all com- 
plaining of each other being Seces- 
sionists: but, upon inquiry, it was 
discovered that they were all mur- 
derers from Texas and Arkansas. The 
man the hay contract was given to 
was one of Hunter’s band, who went 
to the Pimo’s Villages and robbed Mr. 
White of all his property. He after- 
wards formed one of the party that 
carried Captain McCleave a prisoner 
to Tucson. 


DUST FROM THE ARCHIVES 


THE GUIDE TO the Collections of the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
released in June of this year is now 
out of print. Plans are now being 
formulated, however, for a possible 
new printing by the University of Ari- 
zona Press. 

New and interesting collections are 
being added continually to the Ar- 
chives. Dr. Arthur Woodward has 
donated many books, maps and photo- 
graphs from his private collection 
which will be of great use to research- 
ers; other donors who have made im- 
portant gifts are the John H. Page 


Land Company, Mrs. William L. 
Lance and Mr. James M. Murphy. 


The Postal History research project 
is moving rapidly along but several 
volunteer workers are needed to re- 
search the newspapers from 1900 for- 
ward. If you are interested in work- 
ing on such a project which involves 
reading the old newspapers and ex- 
tracting news of general interest, spe- 
cific historical information or data 
on the history of the postal service 
in the West, please contact Mr. Alex- 
ander at the Society. 
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IN THE MUSEUM HALL 


WITH THE CHILDREN back in school, 
the lectures and programs are once 
again being given for the youngsters. 
A variety of illustrated talks have al- 
ready been provided on such topics 
as the “Spanish Southwest,” “Arizona 
characters,” the “Civil War in the 
West” and “Apache Indian cam- 
paigns.” The number of school classes 
visiting the Museum continues to in- 
crease, partly due to the increasing 
variety of programs and due in part 
to the changing exhibits. 

The Society continues its program 
of providing lectures to Civic groups 
throughout the State. Within recent 
months, talks have been given to such 
clubs and organizations as, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Optimist, Rotary, Sertoma, 
Y.W.C.A. (Y. Wives), University of 
Arizona Faculty Wives, Pinal County 
Historical Society and the Phoenix 
Corral of the Westerners. Programs 


have been provided on such topics 
as “Major John Wesley Powell’s Sec- 
ond Expedition down the Colorado 
River;” the “Development of the 
“‘Western’,” as it is found in today’s 
literature and other media of enter- 
tainment; and “Characters out of the 
Pages of Arizona History.” 

An acquisition of great importance 
is that collection of Mr. James §S. 
Hutchins, now a resident of Tucson. 
This collection of cavalry saddles from 
the period 1847 to 1940 will be of 
invaluable assistance to researchers 
of the military history, and of course 
will give the public an opportunity 
to see the development and changes 


in saddles, trappings, bits, bridles and’ 


other horse equipment. The Society 
is deeply grateful to Mr. Hutchins for 
his gift which will be preserved for 
many to enjoy. 


POSTAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


THE SEPTEMBER SPECIAL exhibit com- 
prised selections from the Museum 
collection of Universal Postal Union 
presentation booklets and represented 
countries in the current news. All 
governments have a multitude of 
problems in the handling and trans- 
portation of international mail. The 
Universal Postal Union was estab- 
lished to facilitate such arrangements. 
The U.P.U. meets in Congress each 
five years, at which time each gov- 
ernment prepares elaborate booklets 


of current postage stamps for presen- 
tation to the delegates. 

The generosity of Mr. Norman M. 
Haac, prominent Philadelphia _philat- 
elist has added to our Museum col- 
lections the booklets of the U.P.U. 
congress of 1947 at Paris, that of 
1952 at Brussels, and the Congress 
of 1957 at Ottawa. The only other 
such collections that we know of in 
this country are at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington and the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburgh. 


PIONEER REUNION 


THE HISTORICAL society held its 77th 
annual meeting on November 4th in 
the museum and patio. While the 
Mariachi played, the pioneers, mem- 
bers and guests of the Society remin- 
isced and enjoyed a buffet luncheon 
of Mexican food. After lunch, the 
gathering heard a short report from 
the Society’s president, Harold Stein- 
feld, reviewing the activities of the 
past year. Mr. Gail I. Gardner, His- 
torian and guest speaker told of “Old 
Time Whiskey Row in Prescott.” 


Gardner makes his home in Prescott 
at the same address where he was 
born, on Christmas Day 1892. Some 
of his varied occupations and _ inter- 
ests have included, clerking in his 
fathers store, aviation, and cattle 
ranching. He was postmaster of Pres- 
cott from 1936 to 1957, and is famed 
for his talks on Arizona history and 
as an author of cowboy songs, such 
as, “The Sierry Peters or Tying the 
Knot in the Devil's Tail.” 
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STATE-WIDE HISTORIC SITES MEETING 


THE HISTORIC SITES COMMITTEE held 
their third semi-annual meeting at the 
Adams Hotel in Phoenix on Septem- 
ber 23, 1961. The dinner and meet- 
ing were well attended. Some sound 
ideas were presented to assist the 
county chairmen and their teams in 
finishing the surveys and commence- 
ment of their drive for markers. 

The program, chaired by Ray Bran- 
des, Executive Director for the “His- 
toric Sites Committee” follows: 

“A Year in Review: The Work of 
the ‘Historic Sites Committee’ in 
1961,” Ray Brandes, Historian, Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 

“Registering Our Historic Land- 
marks,” Dr. William Wasley, Archae- 
ologist, Arizona State Museum. 

“We Will Sit on a Mound and 
Muse,” Dr. Bernard L. Fontana, Field 
Historian, The University of Arizona. 

“Publicity as a Means of Creating 
Interest for Fund Raising in the 
Marker Program,” Professor Robert 


C. Euler, Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff. 

“Encouraging Private Enterprise in 
the Marker Program,” Mr. Morley E. 
Fox, Director, Arizona Division, U. S. 
Brewers Foundation. 

“How City and County Govern- 
ments Can Assist in the Program for 
Markers,” Professor J. A. Carroll, Edi- 
tor, Arizona and the West, The Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

“The Interest in New Arizona Na- 
tional Monuments at the National 
Level,” Mr. Theodore C. Heyl, Dis- 
trict Assistant for Congressman Mor- 
ris K. Udall, 2nd District, Arizona. 

It was announced at the meeting, 
that without any solicitation or at- 
tempt on the part of the Committee, 
they had received six offers from 
sponsors for markers. Mr. Fred El- 
dean, John H. Page Land Company 
was appointed to serve on the Advis- 
ory Board, and Mr. Morley Fox was 
elected Treasurer for the state-wide 
committee. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society has 
again this year nominated individuals 
for honorary membership, for life. 
The persons qualifying for this dis- 
tinction are those who have contrib- 
uted in a distinguished way toward 
the heritage of our state. The per- 
sons listed here have met those qual- 
ifications and are so deemed honorary 
members. 


MISS ELIZABETH CONGDEN, far-sighted 
Tucson property owner who through 
the years kept the “Old Adobe Patio” 
in fine repair and restoration. When 
this outstanding example of Territor- 
ial architecture was marked for de- 
struction, Miss Congden whose home 
is in Minnesota, deeded the historic 
site to the Arizona Pioneers’ Histor- 
ical Society so that the site could be 
certified for preservation. 


MR. FRANKLIN T. ALKIRE, born in 
1865, arrived in Arizona from St. 
Louis. With his father, they pur- 
chased a cattle ranch near Phoenix. 
Frank Alkire served as a Captain and 
Major in the Arizona National Guard, 
and has established an enviable rep- 
utation as a printer. 


MR. JOHN ETCHELLS, one of the two 
living, original Junior members of this 
Society. He had a long career in 
banking that ended in 1949 when he 
retired as Vice President of the South- 
ern Arizona Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He has served as the Treasurer 
of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society for some 30 years. 

MR. SAMUEL J. MANSFELD, born in 
1881 in Tucson, is the other living, 
original Junior member of this Soci- 
ety. He served as President of this 
Society during the years 1934-1935. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Alexander, John Evart 
Allen, Benjamin Steele 
Altshuler, Constance Wynn 
Barber, Daniel M. 
Beaham, Thomas Graham, II 
Bloom, David A. 

Bufkin, Donald H. 
Busenbach, Andrew J. 
Castle, Everett R. 
Chambers, Herbert C., Jr. 
Chase, Clement Gresham 
Dobbs, Mrs. Mildred 
Evans, Albert W. 
Fathauer, Walter 

Fraps, Margaret Burges 
Fulton, William S. 
Fulton, Mrs. William S. 
Gatlin, Leota Sipe 
Giacoma, James P. 
Gibbens, Burnett B. 
Gibbens, Irene W. 
Gibbs, J. Milton, IV. 
Glancy, J. James 

Goetz, Cecily Jessop 
Guild, Mary Ann Gibbs 
Hadsell, Walter, Sr. 
Hardie, James 

Hardie, Mrs. Mattie Lee 
Hathaway, Robert R. 
Haury, Dr. Emil W. 
Heyl, Theodore Charles 
Hutchins, James S. 
Kelly, William Joubert 
Keyes, Theresa Mary 
Kilmer, Opal M. 

Kimsey, William Lewis 


King, Dale Stuart 

Laos, Paul E. 

Laos, Amelia Pacheco 
Laughlin, Mrs. Larry 
Lockett, Clay 

Lockett, Mrs. Clay 
Martinez, Gonzalo E. 
Martinez, Mrs. Gonzalo E. 
Mullin, Mrs. R. N. 

Nelson, Dines 

Nelson, Martha Crowell 
Noon, Fred C. 

Noon, Mary Martha 

Pace, Don 

Parker, Jacqueline 
Perkins, Maurice 

Pigot, Louis I. 

Porter, Mrs. Carter C. 
Purcell, Dr. Edwin J. 
Ralph, John R. 

Rinehart, Charles V. 
Ripley, Mrs. E. L. (Patricia O'Bryan) 
Rosenzweig, Newton 
Sacks, Dr. Bernard 

Scott, Jayne Bunte 

Sieh, Mrs. Albert B. 
Silver, Stephen 

Solot, Morton A. 

Solot, Sanders K. 

Stewart, Harry E. 
Thompson, Mrs. Frances Sexton 
Ullmann, Herbert Satterlee 
Ullmann, Eleanor Elliott 
Woods, George Freeman 
Woods, Mrs. George F. 
Wuerschmidt, Elizabeth A. 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS 
TO ARIZONIANA 


Amerind Foundation Inc., 
Dragoon, Arizona 
DeGolyer Foundation Library, 
Dallas, Texas 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Forsyth Library, Hays, Kansas 
Knox College Library, 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Mammcth - San Manuel Public School, 
San Manuel, Arizona 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York, New York 
Navajo Museum and Library, 
Window Rock, Arizona 


John H. Page Land Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pueblo High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 
University of California, School of 
Library Science, Los Angeles, California 
University of Southern California Library, 
Los Angeles, California 
University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Valley View School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NEW NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Burkhard, Jack; Huntington Park, California Rigby, Mrs. Douglas; Sedona, Arizona 
Chlarson, George L.; Phoenix, Arizona Rising, Dr. Jesse D., M.D.; Kansas City, 
Craggett, June; New York, New York ansas 

Hunt, Mrs. Trudie; Arcadia, California Sanders, L. D.; Sedalia, Missouri 
Lynn, Bill; Phoenix, Arizona 
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Home of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
949 East Second Street, Tucson, Arizona 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


The membership classification listed below, was revised Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. Now the three classes of membership can satisfy all 


residents of Arizona as well as those who live out-of-state. The 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society is your “State Historical 
Society”. We encourage anyone with a true interest in history to 
join. Please note changes in PARTICIPATING and JUNIOR 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 


categories. 


CLASS I 
PIONEER: 


TERRITORIAL: 


nia 
ry, 


HISTORICAL: 


CLASS II 


PARTICIPATING: 


CLASS III 


City JUNIOR: 


Direct descendants of residents of 
Arizona who arrived prior to January 
1, 1870. (Initial admission fee $3.00 
and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 


Direct Descendants of residents of 
Arizona before February 14, 1912. 
(Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$3.00 yearly dues. ) 


Direct descendants or residents of 
Arizona for 30 years. (Initial admission 
fee $3.00 and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 


No residential requirement. (Initial 
admission fee $3.00 and $5.00 yearly ee 
dues. No voting privileges. ) f 


Any youth between 12 and 21 years of 
age. (Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$2.00 yearly dues. No voting privileges. ) 


APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 
Tue W. J. Hottmay FounpDATION 
under the direction of Mrs. Byron IvaNcovicH 


and Associates 
Maras. Harry W. HarpHaM, Mr. WALTER A. QUINLAN 


Currently Available: 
KINO’S PLAN for the Development of Pimeria Alta, Arizona & Upper California: 
A Report to the Mexican Viceroy. Translated and annotated by Ernest 
J. Burrus, S.J. Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $6.75. 


Juan Antonio Battuasar: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1774-1775 
Two ori reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 
Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 

of wand oa 

Being a veracious chronicle of more sixty years ‘ous erings, mostly in 
pons | of space and sunshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeide Press. Price $2.50. 

AN dams Gatuerinc: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 

Edited by Donald M. Powell. Price: Hard Cover $7.50; Format $5.50. 


edited by ph Weedwesd. 


AT THE SALES DESK 
Publications now available with discounts to members of this Society: 


|. KINO: ACOMMEMORATION. Includes “A Short Assessment” 
of Kino by Patricia P. Paylore, 24 sketches of activities of Kino 
by artist Ted DeGrazia and a bibliography by Donald M. 
Powell. $1.00 


ARIZzONIANA: The Journal of Arizona History 
Volume I, 4 issues; Volume II, 4 issues Per Vol. $5.00 
GuWE TO THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ARIZONA 
Pioneers’ Historicau Society. Dittoed (1961), 
94 pp. Indexed. Compiled and edited by Ray Brandes $2.50 


BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND Mart Across ARIZONA, 
1858-1861, A Centennial Publication for 


jy 


$1.00 


Non-Members Members 
Fist INHABITANTS OF THE SOUTHWEST by Byron Cummings $6.00 $4.80 
Invians I Have Known by Byron Cummings. Paper binding 1.50 1.25 
For THE Dean: Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Byron Cummings 6.00 4.80 
THE Discovery OF RAINBOW BRIDGE, THE NATURAL BRIDGES OF 
Urtan and Tue Discovery or BETATAKIN 1.00 85 


ee 

Forthcoming publications 
ey mal oC Johnson Couts from M Mexico, to Los Angeles, Calif ' 
ou ave Johnson Couts onterey, , to 

nia, 1848-1849. Early fall release. ry 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. us 
Missionary IN Sonora: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.J. a 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. - 
4 


